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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This is the first volume of the Buddhist Records of the Western 
World which was first published in the Trubners* Oriental Series. 

It incorporates the records of the travels of various Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims who visited India during the early centuries 
of our era and embody the testimony of independent eye¬ 
witnesses as to the facts related therein. 

This Volume is a verbatin reprint of the Book I of the 
original edition, the subsequent portion of which is to be com- 
[deted in three more volumes. 




INTRODUCTION 


The progress which has been made in our knowledge of North¬ 
ern Buddhism during the last few years is due very consi¬ 
derably to the discovery of the Buddhist literature of China. 
This literature (now well known to us through the catalogues 
already published)^ contains, amongst other valuable works, 
the records of the travels of various Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
who visited India during the early centuries of our era. These 
records embody the testimony of independent eye-witnesses as 
to the facts related in them, and having been faithfully preserved 
and allotted a place in the collection of the sacred books of 
the country, their evidence is entirely trustworthy. 

It woxild be impossible to mention seriatim the various 
points of interest in these works, as they refer to the geography, 
history, manners, and religion of the people of India. The 
rea^ who looks into the pages that follow will find ample 
material for study on all these questions. But there is one 
particular that gives a more than usual interest to the records 
notice, and that is the evident sincerity and enthusiwm 
of the travelers themselves. Never did more devoted pilgrims 
leave their native country to encounter the perils of travel 
in forrign and distant lands; never did disciples more ardently 
desire to gaze on the sacred vestiges of their religion ; never 
did men endure greater sufferings by desert, mountain, and sea 
than these simple-minded earnest Buddhist priests. And that 
such courage, religious devotion, and power ofendurance should 
be exhibited by men so sluggish, as we think, in their very 
nature as the Chinese, this is very surprising, and may perhaps 
arouse some consideration. . 

Buddhist books began to be impm’ted into China durmg 
the closing period of the fiwt century of our era. From these 
books the Chinese learned the history of the founder of the 
new religion, and became familiar with the names of the 
sacred spots he had consecrated by his presence. As tinM 
went on and strangers from India and the neighbourhood stiD 
flocked into the Eastern Empire, some of the new converts 
(whose names have been lost) were urged by curiosity or a 
sincere desire to gaze on the mementoes of the rdigion they 
had learned to adopt, to risk the perils of travel and visit the 
western region. We are told by I-tsing (one of the wntm 
of these Buddhist records), who lived about 670 a. d., that 500 
years before his time twenty men, or about that number, had 

> Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist Trlpitaka. by Samud Beal; Ott*- 
hgne of the Buddhist Dipttaka. by Bunyiu Naxyio. 
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found their way through the province of Sz’chuen to the 
Mahabodhi tree in In(lia, and for them and their fellow^ 
countp^men a Maharaja called Srigupta built a temple. The 
establishment was called the **Tchina Temple.” In I-tsing’s 
days it was in ruins. In the year 290 A. D. we find another 
Chinese pilgrim called Chu Sighing visiting Khotan ; another 
called Fa-ling shortly afterwards proceeded to North India, 
and we can hardly doubt that others unknown to fame 
followed their example. At any rate, the recent accidental 
discovery of several stone tablets with Chinese inscriptions at 
Bud(^a Gaya,* on two of which we find the names of the 
pilgrims Chi-1 and Ho-yun, the former in company “with some 
other priests,” shows plainly that the sacred spots were 
visited from time to time by priests from China, whose names 
indeed are unknown to us from any other source, but who were 
impelled to leave their home by the same spirit of religious 
devotion and enthusiasm which actuated those with whom we 
are better acquainted. 

The first Chinese traveller whose name and writings have 
come down to us is the Sakyaputra Fa-hian. He is the author 
of the records which follow in the pages of the present Intro¬ 
duction. His work, the Fo-kwo-ki^ was first toown in Europe 
through a translation* made by Abel Remusat. But Klaproth 
claimed the discovery of the book itself from the year 1816j* 
and it was be who shaped the rough draft of Remnsafs 
tSBBslation jftom chap. xxi. of the work in question to the end. 
Of this tranriadoD nothing need be said in this place; it has 
been dealt with elsewhere. It will be enough, therefore, to 
give some few particulars respecting the life and travels of the 
pilffim, and for the rest to refer the reader to the translation 
which follows. 

Shih Fa-hian : a. d. 400 

In agreement with early custom, the Chinese mendioant priests 
sAo adopted the Buddhist fai^ changed thm names at the 
time of their leaving their homes (ordhiadon), and assumed 
the tide of Sakyaputras, sons or mendicants of Sakya. So we 
find amongst the inscriptions at Mathura* the title Sakya 
Bfaikshimj^ka or Sakya Bhikshor added to the religious names 
of tiie different benefactors there mentioned. The pil^m 
Fa-hian, therefore, whose original name was Kung, when he 
assumed die religious title by which he is known to us, took 
also the appe&tion of Shih or the ^kyaputra, the discipledr 

» See /. A. 5., N. S„ voL xiii. pp. 552-572. * Foe koue kU Ruh, 1836. 

* Julien’a Preface tp the Kfe df Hiouen Thsang, p. lx. n. 2. * Arck. S^ev 
India, vol. M. pp. 37, 48 j also John DowsoQ, J. R. A. &, N. S., vo!. v. 
pp. 182 ff. 
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son of Sakya. He was a native of Wu-Yang, of the district 

Pj“8-Yang. m the province of Shan-$i. He left his home 
and became a Sramanera at three years of age. His early 
history is recorded in the work caUed Kosang-^chuen, written 
during the time of the Liang dynasty, belonging to the Suh 
family (502-507 a. ©.). But so far as we are now concerned, 
we need only mention that he was moved by a desire to obtain 
books not known in China, and with that aim set out in 
comply with other priests (some of whom are named in the 
records) from Chang’an, A. D. 399, and after an absence of 
mui^n years returned to Nankin, where, in connection with 
Buddhabhadra (an Indian Sramana, descended from the family 
of the founder of the Buddhist religion), he translated various 
works and composed the history of his travels. He died at 
the age of eigh^-six. 

Fa-hian’s point of departure was the city of Chang’an 
in Shen-si; from this place he advanced across the Lung 
district (or mountains) to the fortified town of Chang-yeh 
in Kan-suh; here he met with some other priests, and with 
them proceeded to Tun-hwang, a town situated to the south 
of tte Bulunghir river, lat. 39“30' N., long. 95’E. Thence 
with four companions he pushed forward, under the guidance, 
as It seems, of an official, across the desert of Ix>p to Shen- 
shen, the probable site of which is marked in the map accom- 
^nying the account of Prejevalsky’s journey through the same 
district; according to this map it is situated in lat 38^N., and 
wng. 87 E. It corresponds with the Cherchen of Marco Polo. 
Fa-hian tells us that Buddhism prevailed in this country, and 
that there were about 4000 priests. The country itself was 
fugged and barren. So Marco Polo says. “The whole of this 
province is sandy, but there are numerous towns and villages,”* 
The Venetian traveller makes the distance from the town of 
Lop five days’ journey. Probably Fa-hian did not visit the 
town of Cherchen, but after a month in the kingdom turned 
to the north-west, apparently following the course of the Tarim* 
and after ^een days arrived in the kingdom of Wu-i or Wu-ki. 
Tins bngdom seems to correspond to Karshar or Karasharh* 
the L^e Tenghiz or Bagarash, and is the same as the 
O-la-m of Hiuen Tsiang.* Prejevalsky took tliree days in 
^veUidg from Kara-moto to Korla, a distance of about 
42 miles, so ffiat the fifteen days of Fa-hian might well 
represcm in point of tune the distance from Lake Lob to 
Karasharh. Our pilgrims would here strike on the outward 
route of Hiuen Tsiang. It was at this spot they fell in with, 
meir companions Pao-yun and the rest, whom they had left at 
luibhwang. These had probably travelled to Karasharh by 

• Marco Poh, See I^ra ’ See Iqfra • Prejevabky'i Ku(fa. p. 50 l 
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the northern route, as it is called, through Kamil or Kamul 
to Pidshan and Turfan ; for we read that whilst Fa>faian 
remained at Karasbarh, under the protection of an important 
officid, some of the others went back to Kao-chang (Turfan), 
showing that they had come that way. 

From Karasharh Fa>hiao and the others, favoured by the 
liberality of Kung sun (who was in some way connected with 
the Prince of Ts’in), proceeded south-west to Khotan. TTie 
route they took is not well ascertained ; but probably they 
followed the course of the Tarim and of the Khotan rivers. 
ThCTC were no dwellings or people on the road, and the diflS- 
culties of the journey and of crossing the rivers ^'exceeded 
power of comparison.” After a month and five days they 
reached Khotan. This country has ^en identified with Li-yiU 
of the Tibetan writers." There is some reason for connecting 
this ”land of Li” with the Lichchhavis of Vaisali. It is said 
by CsoniB Korosi “that the Tibetan writers derive their first 
ki^ (about 250 b. o.) from the Litsabyis or Lichavyis.”*^® The 
chief prince or ruler of the Lichchhavis was called the “great 
lion” or “the noble lion.”^^ This is probably the explanation 
of Maha-Ii, i«ed by Spence Hardy as “the name of the king 
of the Lichawis.**^® Khotan would thus be the land of the 
lion-people (SimAas). Whether this be so or not, the polished 
condition of the people and their religious zeal indicate close 
connection with India, more probably with Bactria. The 
name of the great temple, a mile or two to the west of the 
city, called the Nava-sangharama, or royal “new temple,” is 
the same as that on the south-west of Balkh, described by 
Hiuen Tsiang } and the introduction of Vaisravana as the 
protector of this convent, and his connection with Khotan, the 
kings of Aat country b^g descended from him, indicate a 
relationship, if not of race, at least of iniercourse between the 
two kingdoms. 

" After witnessing the car procession of Khotan, Fa-hian and 
some others (for the pilgrims had now s^rated for a time), 
advanced for twenty-five days towards the country of Tseu-ho, 
which, according to Klaproth, corresponds with the district 
of Yangi-hissar. from which there is a caravan route due south 
into the mountain region of the Tsungling. It was by this 
road they pursued their journey for four days to a station 
named Yu-hwiii, or, as it may also be read, Yu-fai j here they 
k^t their rdigious fast, after which, journeying for twenty-five 
days, they reached the country of Kie-sha. I cannot understand 
how either of the last-named places can be identified with 

• RockhOL Mimua/ Buddhirm, p. 236, n. “ Sacred Books of 
the East. wl. xlx. p. 258. * • Matwal of Buddhism, p. 282. 
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Yu-hwui is four days south of Tseu-ho and 
twMty*five days beyond this brings the pilgrims to the country 
of Kie-sha, in the centre of the Tsung>Ung mountains. 

Nor Mn we» on the other hand, identify this kingdom of 
Kie-sha (the symbols are entirely different from those used by 
P* Kashgar) with that of the Kossaioi 

01 Ptolemy, the Khasas of Manu, and the Kbasakas of the 
ytshm Purana.^* These appear to have been related to the 
Cushites of Holy Scripture. 

Advancing for a month across the Tsung-ling range to¬ 
wards India, the pilgrims reached the little country of To-li, 
that is, the valley of Oarail in the Dard country. This valley 
IS on the right or western bank of the Indus, long. 73* 44' E., 
and is watered by a river Daril. Still advancing south-west 
for fifteen days, they strike the Indus (or probably the Swat 
rivw), crossing which, they enter on the kingdom of Udyana, 
where they found Buddhism in a flourishing condition. Here 
then we may leave Fa-hian ; his farther travels may be followed 
by the details given in his own writings, and to these we refer 
the reader. 


Sung Yun : a. d. 518 

This pilgrim was a native of Tun-hwang, in what is sometimes 
called Little Tibet, lat. 39^ 30' N., long. 95* E. He seems to 
have lived in a suburb of the city of Lo-yang (Honan-fu) called 
Wan-I. He was sent, A.D. 518, by the Empress of the Northern 
Wei dynasty, in company with Hwei Sang, a Bhikshu of the 
Shung-li temple of Lo-yang, to the western countries to seek for 
books. They brought back altogether one hundred and seventy 
volumes or sets of the Great Development series. They seem 
to have taken the southern route from Tunhwang to Khotan, 
and thence by the same route as Fa-hian and bis companion 
across the Tsung-ling monntains. The Ye-tha (Ephthalites) 
were now in possession of the old country of the Yue-chi, 
and had recently conquered Gandhaia. They are described as 
having no walled towns, but keeping order by means of a 
standing army that moved here and there. They used felt 
(leather) garments, had no written character, nor any kno^edge 
of the heavenly bodies. On all hands it is plain the Ye-tha 
were a rude horde of Turks who had followed in the steps of 
the Hiung-nu ; they were, in fact, the Ephthalites or Huns of 
the Byzantine writers. "In the eaily part of the sixth century 
their power extended over Western India, and Cosmas tells us 


,. ** ^ I^idlay’s note, Fa-hian, and Wood’s Oxus (Yule’s introduction). 
LaiSay^/bSii “ ^*“*““’* ^ Khacha i 
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of their king GoUas who domineered there with a thousand 
elephants and a vast force of horsemen,**Sung-yun also 
names the power of the king whom the Ye-tha had set 
up over Gandhara. He was of the Lae>lih dynasty, or a 
man of Lae-lih, which may perhaps be restor^ to Lara. 
According to Hiuen Tsiang,^'^ the northern Lara people 
belonged to Valabhi, and the southern Laras' to Malava. It 
was one of these Lara princes the Ye-tha had set over the king¬ 
dom of Gandhara. It may have been with the GoUas of 
Cosmas that the Chinese pilgrims had their interview. At any 
rate, he was lording it over the people with seven hundred war- 
elephants, and was evidently a fierce and oppressive potentate. 

The Ye-tha, according to Sung-yun, had conquered or 
r^eived tribute from more than forty countries in all, from 
Tich-lo in the south to Lae-Uh in the north, eastward to 
Khotan, westward to Persia. The symbols Tieh-lo probably 
reprwent Tirabhukti, the present Tirhut, the old land of the 
Vrijjis. The Vrijjis themselves were in all probability Scythian 
invaders, whose power had reached so far as the borders of the 
Ganges at Patna, but had there been checked by Ajatasatru. 
They had afterwards been driven north-east to the mountains 
bordering on Nepal.** The Ye-tha also extended their power 
so far as this, and northward to Lae-lih, i.e., Malava. As 
these conquests had been achieved two generations before Sung- 
yun*s time, we may place this invasion of India therefore about 
A-D. 460. 

The notices of the country of Udyana by Sung-yun 
vie with those found in Hiuen Tsiang for abundance of detail 
and legendary interest It is singular that the supposed scene of 
the history of Vessantara, “the giving king” of Hiuen Tsiang 
and the Pi-lo of Sung-yun, should be placed in this remote 
district. The Vessantara Jataka (so called) was well known in' 
Ceylon in Fa-hian*s time;*® it froms part of the sculptured 
scenes at Ai^ravati and Sanchi; it is still one of the most 
popu^ stories amongst the Mongols. How docs the site of 
the history come to be placed in Udyana 7 There are some 
obscure notices connected srith the succession of the Maurya 
or Moriya sovereigns from the Sakya youths who fled to 
this district of Udyana which may throw a little light on 
this subject. The Buddhists affirm that Asoka belonged to 

same family as Buddha, because he was descended from 
Chandragupta, who was the child of the queen of one of 
the sovereigns of Moriyanagara. This Moriyanagara was the 
dty founded by the Sakya youths who fled from Kapila- 
vastu ; so that whatever old legends were connected with the 

” V. de St. Martin, Memoirt, 

p 368. *• Fa-fiian. Infrn. 
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were probably referred to Udyana by the direct or 
indirect influence of Asoka, or by his popularity as a Buddhist 
sovereign. But, in any case, the Ustory of Udyana is mixed 
up with that of the Sakya family, and Buddha himself is 
made to acknowledge Uttarasena as one of his own kinsmen, 
we may suppose then that these tales did actually take their 
rise from some local or family association connected with 
Udyana, and found their way thence into the legends of 
other countries. Hence while we have in the Southern account 
mention made of the elephant that could bring rain from 
hMven, which was the cause of Vessanlara^s banishment, in the 
Northern accounts this is, apparently, identified with Ae 
peacock {mayura) that brou^t water from the rock. But the 
subject need not be pursued farther m thig place; it is 
sufficient to note the fact that many of the stories found in the 
Northern legends are somehow or other localised in this pleasant 
-district of Udyana. Sung-yun, after reaching so far as Peshawar 
and Nagarahara, returned to China in the year aj>. 621. 

Hiubn Tsiakg : ajj. 629 

This illustrious pilgrim was bom in the year 603 a.d., at Ch’ia 
Liu, in the province of Ho*nao, close to the provincial city. 
He was the youngest of four brothers. At an early age he 
was taken by his second brother, Changtsi, to the eastern 
capital, Lo-yang. His brother was a monk belonging to the 
Tsing-tu temple, and in this co mmuni ty Hiuen Tsiang was 
ordained at Ae age of thirteen years.* “ On account of the 
troubles which occurred at the end of the dynasty of Sui, the 
pilgrim in company with his brother sought refuge in the dty 
of Shing-tu, the capital of the province of Sz’chuen, and 
hwc at the age of twenty he was fuUy ordained as a Bhikshu or 
priest After some time he began to travel * ffie 

provinces in search of the best inafruct^r he could get, and 
so came at length to CbAng^hn. It wBs here, stfir^ up by the 
recollection of Fa-hain and Chi-yen, that he resolved to go 
to the wwtern regions to question the sages on points that 
troubl^ his mind. He was now twenty-six years of age. He 
ac<»rdin^y set out from Chang*an in company with a priest of 
Tsing-chau of Kan-suh, and having reached that cily, rested 
there. Thence he proceeded to Lan-chau, the provincial dty of 
Kan-suh. He then advanced with a m3gistrate*s escort to 
Liang-chau, a prefecture of Kan-suh, beyond the river. This 
dty was ftc mtrqxit for merchants from Tibet and the 
countries east of die Tsungling mountains ; and to these Hiuen 
Tsiang explained the sacred books and revealed his purpose 
of going to the kingdom of the Brahmans to seek f<V the law* 

*** That is. became a oovioe or Sramaoera. 
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By them he was amply provided with means for his expedition, 
and, notwithstanding the expostulation of the governor of the 
dty, by the connivance of two priests he was able to proceed 
westward as far as Kwa-chau, a town about ten miles to the 
-south of the Hu-lu river, which seems to be the same as the 
Bulunghir. 

From this spot, going north in company with a young man 
who had ofiered to act as his guide, he crossed Ac river by 
night, and after escaping the treachery of his guide, came 
alone to the first watch-tower. Five of these towers, at inter¬ 
vals of 100 li, stretched towards the country of I-gu (Kainul). 
We need not recount the way in which the pilgrim prevailed 
on the keepers of the first and fourth tower to let him proceed; 
nor is it necessary to recount the fervent prayers to Kwan-yin 
and his incessant invocation of the name of this divinity. Suffice 
it to say, he at last reached the confines of I-gu, and there 
baited. From this place he was summoned by the prince of 
Kaoofaang (Turfan), who, after vainly attempting to keep him 
in his territory, remitted him to *0-ki-ni, that is, Karasharh, 
from which he advanced to Kuche. Here the narrative in the 
pages following carries us on through the territory of Kuche 
to Baluka, or Bai, in the Aksu district, from whence the 
pilgrim proceeds in a northerly direction across the Icy Moun¬ 
tains (Muzart) into the well-watered plains bordering on the 
Tsiog Lake (Issykkul); he then proceeded along the fertile 
vaHey of the Su-y^ river (the Chu or Chui) to the town of 
Taras and thence to Nujkend and Tashkand. 

It is not necessary to follow the pilgrim's route farther than 
this, as the particulars given in the translation following, and 
the notes thereto, will sufficiently set forth the line of his 
advance. 

Hiuen Tsiang returned from his Indian travels across the 
P amir and through Kashgar and the Khotan districts. He had 
been away from China since a.b. 629 ; be returned 645. 
Ba brought back with him— 

1. Five hundred grains of belied belonging to the body 
(flesh) of Tathagata. 

2. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

3. A statne of Buddha carved out of sandal-wood on a 
transparent pedestal This figure is a copy of the statue which 
Uda^^a, king of Kausambi, had made. 

4. A similar statue of sandal-wood, copy of the figure 
made after Buddha descended from the Trayastrimsas heaven. 

5. A silver statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

6. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

7. A sandal-wood figure of Buddha on a transparent 
pedestal. 
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8. One hundred and twenty-four works(jM?rai) of the Great 
Vehicle. 

9. Other works, amounting in the whole to 520 fasciculi, 
carried by twenty-two horses. 

There are many interesting particulars given in the “Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang” by Hwui-lih, which need not be named here, 
respecting the work of translation and the pilgrim’s death at 
the age of sixty-five. They will be fully set forth in the transla¬ 
tion of that memoir. 

We will simply add, that of all the books translated by 
Hiuen Tsiang, there are still seventy-five included in the 
collection of Ac Chinese Tripitaka. The titles of these books 
may be seen in the catalogue prepared by Bunyiu Nanjio, coll. 
435, 436. 

Buddhist Lithraturh ts China 
Although it was known that there were copies of translations 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka in the great monasteries in China, no- 
complete set of these books had been brought to England until 
the Japanese Government furnished us with the copy now in- 
the India Office Library in the year 1875. Respecting 
these books I will extract one passage firom the report 
which was drawn up by direction of the Sewetary of State for 
India: 

“The value of the records of the ‘Chinese pilgrims’ who 
visited India in the early centuries of our era, and the account 
of whose travels is contained in this collection, is too well 
understood to need any remark. I regret that none of the 
books referred to by Stas. Julien, in his introduction to 
ihs * Vie de Hiouen Thsang, and which he thought might 
be found in Japan, are contained in this coUe^on ; but 
their is sdU some hope that they may be found in a serrate- 
form in some of the remote monasteries of that country, or 
more probably in China itself.”*^ 

To that opinion I still adhere. 1 think that if searching 
inquiry were made at Honan-fu and its neighbourhood, we 
might learn something of books supposed to be lost And my 
opinion is grounded on this circumstance, that efforts whidi, 
have been made to get copies (in the ordinary way) of 
books found in the collection of the Tripitaka have failed,, 
and rraorts furnished that such works are lost Stas. Julien 
himself tells us that Dr. Morrison, senior, reported that the 
SUyU’ki (the work here translated) could not be procured 
in China. And such is the listlessness of the Chinese literati 
about Buddhist books, and such the seclusion and isolation 
of many of the Buddhist establishments in China, that I briiev& 
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books may stilt exist, or even original manuscripts, of which we 
know nothing at present. It would be strange if such were 
not the case, considering what has taken place in respect of 
fresh discoveries of fragments or entire copies of MSS. of our 
own sacred scriptures in remote monasteries of Christendom. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the debt I owe, in the 
execution of this and other works, to the learning and intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese language possessed by Stas. Julien. 

1 should not have attempted to follow in his steps had 
his own translation of the Si-yu ki been still procurable But 
as it had long been out of print, and the demand for the book 
continued to be urgent, I have attempted to furnish an 
independent translation in English of tne Chinese pilgrim's 
travds. 

I am very largely indebted to James Burgess, for assistance 
in carrying these volumes through the press. His close acquain¬ 
tance with Buddhist archaeology and literature will give value 
to many of the notes which appear on the pages following, 
and his kind supervision of the text and preparation of the 
index attached to it demand my thanks and sincere ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

I am also under great obligations to Colonel Yule, and to 
Dr. R. Rost, for their ever-ready help and advice, especially 
during my visits to the Library of the India Office. 

I have not overlooked the remarks of various writers 
who have honoured me by noticing my little book (Buddhist 
Pilgrims), published in 1869. I venture, however, to hope that 
I have by this tinoe established my claim to regarded as 
an independent worker in this field of literature. I have 
not therefore quoted instances of agreement or disagreement 
with the writers referred to ; in fact, I have purposely avoided 
doing so, as my object is not to write a chapter of grammar, 
but to contribute towards the history of a religion ; but I have 
suffered no prejudice to interfere with the honesty of my w’ork. 

1 shall now proceed to the transladon of ^e tzavds of 
Fa-hian and Sung-yon, refecring ttit student to the ori^al 
editiem of my BudSiist PUgrims for maity notes and explanations 
of the text, which want of space forbsds me to reproduce in 
these volumes. 


THE TRAVELS OF FA-HIAN 
BUDDHIST-COUNTRY-RECORDS 
By Fa-hiarit the Sakya of the Sung {Dynasty) 

[Date, 400 aj5.] 

pA-mAN, when formerly residing at Ch*ang-an,^ regretted 
the imperfect condition of the Vinaya pitaka. Whereupon, 
afterwards, in the second year of Hung-shi, the ^clic year being 
Chi~hai,* he agreed with Hwui-ldng, Tao-ching, Hwui-ying, 
Hwui-wu, and others, to go to India for the purpose of seeking 
the rules and regulations {of the Vinaya). 

Starting on their way from Ch*ang-an, they crossed the Lung 
(district) and reached the country of K’ien-kwei ;• here they 
rested during the rains. The season of the lains being over, 
going forward, they came to the country of Niu-t’an ;* crossing 
the Yang-lu hills, they reached Chang-yeh,® a military station. 
Chang-yeb at this time was much disturbed, and the roadways 
were not open. The king® of Chang-yeh being anxious, kept 
them there, himself entertaining them. Thus they met Chi-yen, 
Hwui-ldn, Sang-shau, Pao-yun, Sang-king, and others; pleased 
that they were like-minded, they kept the rainy season together. 
The rainy season being over, they again pressed on to reach 
Tun-hwang.'^ The fortifications here are perhaps 80 li in extent 
from cast to west, and 40 li from north to south. They all 
stopped here a month and some days, when Fa-hian and others, 
five men in all, set out first, in the train of an official, and so 
again parted with Pao-yun and the rest. The prefect of Tun- 
hweng, called li-ho, provided them with means to cross the 
desert (sand-river),* In this desert are many evil demons and 
hot winds ; when encountered, then all die witlmut exception. 
There are no flying birds above, no roaming beasts below, but 
everywhere gazing as far as the eye can reach in search of the 

* The former capital of the province of Sbenrsi, now called Si-gao-hi. 
* Thm is an error here of one year. It should be the cyclical cbaractm 
Xnng Oze, i.e., a.d. 40(M01 (Ch. Ed.) • This is the name of the prince who 
ruled the county. The capital town is, according to Klf^)roA, to the 
oortti-eiM of Kin, a hian town close to Lan-chaa. * This is alM ffie name 
of a prince, and not of a country. He nakd over a district called Ho-^ 
‘“die couiury to the west of the (Yellow) River” (Tangut). • Oiang Yeh 
is still marked on the Chinese na^ just within the north-west extremity 
of the Oreat Wall. ^ Called Tun^iWi, who died a. d. 401 ( Ch. E ^.) 
^ A frontier town of considerable military importance, 39“ 30' N. lau 
95* E. long. (Prejevals^’s Map). This town was wrested from Tun-nMt in 
the third month of fliis year by Li Ho, or more properly Li Ko, who ruled 
as the '‘illustrious wanlor king of the Liang dynasty” (Ok Ed.) * The desett 
of Lop (Marco Polo). 
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onward route, it would be impossible to know the way but for 
dead men’s decaying bones, which show the direction. 

Going on for seventeen days about 1500 li, they reached the 
country of Shen-shcn.* 

This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the 
common people is coarse, and like that of the Chinese pwple ; 
only they differ in respwt to the serge and felt. The king of 
this country honours the law (of Buddha). There are some 
4000 priests, all of the Little Vehicle belief ( learning ). The 
laity and the Sramanas of this country wholly practise the 
religion of India, only some are refined and some coarse (in 
their observances). From this proceeding westward, the coun¬ 
tries passed through arc all alike in this respect, only the 
people differ in their language (Hu words). The professed 
disciples of Buddha, however, all use Indian books and the 
Indian language. Remaining here a month or more, again they 
went north-west for fifteen days and reached the country of 
Wu-i (Wu-ki ?).^® The priests of Wu-i also are about AQOO men; 
all (behng to) the Little Vehicle (school of) laming; their 
religious rules arc very precise (arroj^ed methodically). When 
Sramanas of the Ts'in land arrive here, they are unprepared for 
the rules of the priests. Fa-hian obtaining the protection of 
Kung-sun, an ofilicial (king t'ang) of the Fu (family), remained 
here two months and some days. Then he returned to Pao-yun 
and the others. In the end, because of the want of courtesy 
and propriety on the part of the Wu-i people, and bccauw their 
treatment of their guests was very coot Chi-yen, Hwm-kin, and 
Hwui-wu forthwith went back towards Rao-chang, in order to 
procure necessaries for the journey. Fa-hian and the others, 
grateful for the presents they received of Fu Kung-sun, forth¬ 
with journeyed to the south-west On the road there were no 
dwellings or people. The sufferings of their journey on account 
of the difficulties of the road and the rivers (water) exceed 
human power of comparison. They were on the road a month 
and five days, and th^ managed to reach Rhotan.'^* 

This country is prosperous and rich (happy) ; the people are 
very wealthy, and all without catception honour the tow (of 
Buddha). They use religious music for mutual entertainment. 
The body of priests number even several myriads, principally 
belonging to ^e Great Vehicle. They all have food provided 
for them (church-food, commons) ; the people live here and there. 

• The kingdom of Sbeo-tben or Leu-ian (coof. Riebtofea in Prejevabky’a- 
Kulia, p. 144, and passim). The pilgrims probably followed the coutae 
of the river Tarim. ‘ * It would appear from this that Fa-himi had 
leacbed Wu-i by the route of Lake Lop and the river Tarim; the others 
had gone from Tun-hwang by another route. ** Called to Tibeutn works 
Li-yul, or the. land of ti. It is possible that the word L4 (which means 
bell-metal in Tibetan) may be connected with U in Uchehhavti. 
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Before their house doors they raise little towers, the least about 
twenty feet high. There are priests* houses for the entertain* 
ment of foreign priests and for providing them with what they 
need. The ruler of the country lodged Fa-hian and the rest in a 
sangharcana. The name of the sangharama was Gomati. This 
is a temple of the Great Vehicle with three thousand priests, 
who assemble to eat at the sound of the ghanta. On entering 
the dining-hall, their carriage is grave and demure, and they tak e 
their seats in regular order. All of them keep silence ; there is 
no noise with their eating-bowls; when the attendants (pure 
men) give more food, they are not allowed to speak to one an¬ 
other, but only to make signs with the hand. Hwui-king, Tao- 
clling, Hwui-ta set out in advance towards the Kie-sha country, 
but Fa-hian and the rest, desiring to see the image-procession, 
remained three months and some days. In this country there 
are fourteen great sangharamas, not counting the little ones. 
From the first day of the four^ month th^r sweep and water 
the thorougMares within the city and decorate the streets. 
Above the city gate they stretch a great awning and use every 
kind of adornment This is where the king and the queen and 
court ladies take their place. The Gomati priests, as t^ belong 
to the Great Vehicle, is principally honoured by the king, first 
of all take their images in procession. About three or four li 
from the dty they make a four-wheeled image-car about thirty 
feet high, in appearance like a moving palace, adorned with the 
seven precious substances. They fiix upon it streamers of silk 
and canopy curtains. The figure is plac^ in the car*-* with two 
Bod^attvas as companions, whilst the Devas attend on them; 
all kinds of polished ornaments made of gold and silver hang 
suspended in the air. When the image is a hundred paces from 
the gate, the king takes off his royal cap, and changing his 
clothes for new ones, proceeds barefooted with flowers and 
incense in his hand, the city, followed by his attendants. 
On meeting the image, he bows down his head and worships at 
its scattering the flowers and burning the incense. On 
entering the d^, the queen and court ladies from above the gate- 
tower scatter about all kinds of flowers and throw them down 
in wild profusion. So splendid are the arrangements for woisldp. 

The cars are all different, and each sangharama h as a day for 
its image-procession. They begin on the first day of the fourth 
month and go on to the fourteenth day, when the processions 
end. The processions ended, the king and queen then return to 
the palace. 

Seven or eighth to the west of the dty there is a sangharama 
called the Royal-new-temple. It was eighty years in finishing, 

** For tome curious detaOs about the Rath-yatras, or car-festivalB. see 
Simpson. J.R^.S., N. S., vol. xvi. pp. 13 fl. 
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and only after three kings (reigns) was it completed. It is perhaps 
twenty dumg in height.*' It is adorned with carving and inlaid 
work, and covered with gold and silver. Above the roof all kinds 
of jewels combine to perfect it. Behind the tower there is a hall 
of Buddha, magnificent and very beautiful. The beams, pillars, 
doors, and window-frames are all gold-plated. Moreover, there 
are priests' apartments, also very splendid, and elegantly adorned 
beyond power of description. The longs of the six countries 
east of the Ling give many of their most valuable precious jewels 
(to tfds monastery), being seldom used (for personal a^mment), 
[or, they seldom ^ve things of common use]. 

After the image-procession of the fourth month, Sang-shau, 
one of the company, set out with a Tartar (Hu) pilgrim towards 
Kabul.^^ Fa-hian and the others pressed on towards the T$eu-ho 
country.'* They were twenty-five days on the road, and then 
they arrived at this kingdom. The king of the country is 
earnest (in his piety). There are a thousand priests and more, 
principally belonging to the Great Vehicle. Having stopped 
here fifteen days, they then went south for four days^* and 
entered the Tsung-ling mountains. Arriving at Yu-hwui, they 
kept their religious rest; the religious rest being over, they 
journeyed on twenty-five days to the Kie-sha'"^ country, where 
they rejoined Hwni-king and the rest. 

The king of this coimtry^keq)s the Pan^ehe-yue-sse. The 
Pan-dte-yue-sse (Panchavarsha, parishad) in Chinese words is 
“the great five-yearly assembly.” At the time of the assembly he 
asks Sramanas from the four quarters, who come together like 
clouds. Being assembled, he decorates the priests' session place ; 
be suspends silken flags and spreads out canopies; he makes 
gold and silver lotus flowers ; he spreads silk behind the throne, 
and arranges the paraphernalia of the priests' seats. The king 
and the ministers offer their religious presents for one, two, or 
three months, generally during spring-time. The king-madfr 
aasea^ly being over, he further exhorts his ministers to arrange 
thkr c^efhigs i they ibes ofStr for one two days, three (toys, 
or five days. The ofiTah^ being fini^ed, the king, taking from 
the ^ef officer the embassy and from the great ministers of 
the country the horse he rides, with its saddle and bridle, mounts 
it, and then (taking) white tafleta, jewels of various kinds, and 
ti&ihgs required by the Sramanas, in union with his ministers he 
vows to give them all to the priests ; having thus given them, they 
are redeemed at a price from the priests. 

* 2S0&CU Kiom. Probably the Yarkand district. ** They 
probably followed tfie Yarkand river. For some remarks on this country 
see elsewere. As slated elsewhere, a people called Kossaloi are noticed by 
Ptolemy. Bot they seem to be Ci^ites. Concerning the Koasaioi or 
Kaasai. as a very aodent people, see T. O. Pinches’ remarks, J.R.A.S., 
N.S.. vol....p. 302. 
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produces no variety of grain ; 
wheat will ripen. After the priests have received their 

wir frosty ; the king, therefore, every 

year induces the priests to make the wheat ripen, and after that 
to rewve their yearly portion. There is a stone spitting-vessel 
jn this coimtry telongmg to Buddha, of the same colour as 
tos alms-dis^ There is also a tooth of Buddha ; the people 
ot the country have built a stupa on account of this tooth. 

SS."' and more, all belonging to the 

^le Vehicle. From the mountams eastward the common 
people ^ments made of coarse stuff, as in the Ts’in 
TOuntry, but with respect to felt and serge they are different. 
The reli^ous practices of the Sramanas are so various and have 
cannot be recorded. This country is in 
^e nuddle of the Ts ung-lmg range; from the Ts*mig-ling 
^wards the plants, trees, and fruits are all different (from those 

A bamboo, the (pomegra¬ 
nate ?), and the sugar-cane. ^ 

onwards towards North India, after being a 
month on the road, we managed to cross Ts^ung-ling. In Ts’une- 
tog there is snow both in winter and summer. Moreover there 
w poison-di^oiK, who when evil-purposed spit poison, winds. 

gravel-stones ; not one of ten 
^ meeting these calamities, escapes. The people of that 
land are ^o called Snowy-mountain men (Tulchana?) Havine 
Sf ung)-lmg. we arrive at North India. On cSerinl 

the borders thm is a htde country called To-li.^* where there 

all belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
was formerly an Arhat in this country who by magic 
power took up to the Tusita heaven a skilful carver of wood to 

Mtocya Bodhi-Mttva, that retuming below he might carve 
md make hia jmage (tto it, carve a wooden teiage of 

fished the flgro. Its length is 80 feet, and its upturned 
Sr*.! f“t-davs It ever shines brightly. The kings of 

the wuntaes round vie with each other in thar reli^ons 
ofK^gs to It. Now, as of yore, it is in this country.^* 

(Ts’ung).Iing. they journeyed south-west for 
days. “Hie road was difficult and broken, with steep 
and Plaices m the way. The mountain-side is simply a 

Looking down, the si^t 

and on going forward there is no sure foothold. 

Sm-t’u-ho. In old days men bored 
through the rodts to make a way. and spread out side-ladda^; 


‘**f of Te^o by Hfun Tsiang. 

ttM imtge see elsewhere. 
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of which there are seven hundred (steps 7) in all to pass. 
Having passed the ladders, we proceed by a banging rope-bridge 
and cross the river. The two sides of the river are something 
less than 80 paces apart, as recorded by the Kiu-yi;*^ but 
neither Chang-kin nor Kan-ying of the Han arrived here. The 
body of priests asked Fa-hian whether it was known when the 
eastward passage of the religion of Buddha began. Hian replied, 
“When I asked the men of that land, they all said there was 
.an old tradition that from the time of setting up the image of 
Maitreya Bodhisattva,aodafterward8, there were Sramanas from 
In^a who dispatched the dharma-vinaya beyond this river.’* 
The setting up of the image took place rather more than three 
hundred years after the Nirvana of Buddha, in the time of Ping- 
wang of the Chau family.*^ According to this, we may say 
that the extension of the great doctrine began from this image. 
If, then, Maitreya Mahasattva be not the successor of Sakya, 
who is ^ere cotdd cause the three gems to spread everywhere, 
and frontier men to understand the law ? As we certainly 
know that the origin of the opening of the mysterious revolution 
is not man’s work, so the dream of Ming Ti was &om this also. 

Crossing the river we come to the country of Wu-chang.** 
The country of Wu-chang commences North India. The lan¬ 
guage of Mid-India is used by all. Mid-India is what they call 
Sie middle country. The dress of the people, thdr food and 
drink, are also the same as in the middle country. The reli^on 
• of Buddha is v^ flourishing. The places where the priests stop 
and lodge they call sangharamas. In all there are five hundred 
sangharamas ; they belong to the Little Vehicle without excep¬ 
tion. If a strange Bhikshu arrives here, they ^ve him full 
entertainment for three days ; the three days being over, then 
th^ bid him seek for himself a place to rest permanently. 

Tradition says ; When Buddha came to North India, he 
then visited tUs country. Buddha left here as a bequest the 
impression of his foot. The footprint is sometimes long and 
sometissfts short, according to the thoughtfiilness of a man’s 
lieait t ft Is ^ oven now. Moreover, the drying-iobe-stone 
in connecdon with the plaoe where he convert the wicked 
dragon still remains. The stone is a chang and four-tenths high, 
and more than two chat^ across. It is smooth on one side. 
Three of the pilgrims, Hwui-king, Tao-ching, and Hwui-ta went 
on ^e^ towards Buddha’s sh^w and Nagarahara. Fa-hian 
. and the rest stopped in this country during the rains ; when ov^, 
they went down south to the country of Svat.** 

In this couatry also the law of Buddha flourishes. This' is 
the place wh^ in old days, Sakra, ruler of Deva^ made 

•0 A topc^raphica] deacripticHi of the empire. ** 770 ajx ** Udyana. 
•• Su-bo-to. 
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apparitionally the hawk and dove, in order to try Bodhisattva, 
who cut off his flesh to ransom the dove. Buddha, when he 
perfected wisdom, going about with his disciples, spoke thus: 
“This is the place where, in a former birth, I cut my flesh to 
ransom the dove.” From this the people of the country getting 
<o know the fact, built a stupa on the spot, and adorned it with 

gold and silver. . r £ j 

From this, descending eastward, journeying for five days, 
we arrive at the country of Gandhara.* This is the place 
which Dharmavarddhana, the son of Asoka, governed. Buddha 
also in this country, when he was a Bodhisattva, gave his eyes 
in charity for the sake of a man. On this spot also they have 
raised a great stupa^ adorned with silver and gold. The people 
of this country mostly study the Little Vehicle. 

From this going east seven days, there is a country called 
Takshasila.** Buddha, when he was a Bodhisattva, gave bis head 
in charity to a man in this place, and hence comes the name. 
Again going eastwards for two days, we come to the place where 
he gave his body to feed the starving tiger. On these two 
spots a gain are built great stupas^ both adorned with ^ery 
md of precious jewel. The kings, ministers, and people of the 
n^ghbouring countries vie with one another in their ofierings, 
scattering flowers and lighting lamps without internussion. These 
and the two stupas before named the men of that district call 
“the four great stupas'* 

From the country of Gandhara going south for four days, 
we come to the country of Purushapura (Peshawar).** Buddha 
tn former days, whilst travelling with his disciples here and there, 
coming to this country, addressed Ananda thus : “After my 
death (parinirvam), a king of the country called Kanika or 
Kaolshka* will raise on this spot a stupa." After Ka^hka’s 
birth, he was going round on a tour of observation- At 
this time Sakra, king of Devaa, wishing to open out his 
purpose of mind, took the form of a littie shepherd-bov building 
by the roadside a tower. The king asked and said, ‘ What are 
you doing ?” Replying, he said, “Making a Buddha-tower.” 
The king said, “Very good.” On this the king built over the 
little boy’s tower another tower, in height 40 chang and more, 
adorned with all precious substances. Of all stt^as and temples 
seen by the travellers, none can compare with this for beauty of 
form and strength. Tradition says this is the highest of the 
towers in Jambudvipa. When the king had completed his tower, 
the little tower forthwith came out from the side on the south 
of the great towet more than three feet high. 

The alms-bowl of Buddha is su'U in this country. Formerly 

• Kieo-to-weL •‘^u-cb’a-alii-lo, a Chinese word meaning "ait-off 
head”. Fo-lu-sba *Ki-ni-Kia. 
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a king of the Yue-chi, swelling** with his army, came to attack 
this country, wishing to carry off Budda’s alms-bowl. Having, 
subdued the country, the king of the Yue-chi, deeply reverencing 
the law of Buddha, wished to take the bowl and go ; therefore he 
began his religious offerings. The offerings made to the three 
pr^ous ones being finished, be then caparisoned a great elephant 
and placed the bowl on it. The elephant then fell to the ground 
and was unable to advance. Then he made a four-wheeled 
carriage on which the dish was placed; eight elephants were 
yoked to draw it, but were again unable to advance. The king 
then knew that the time of his bowl-relationship was not come. 
So filled wi^ shame and regrets, he built on this place a sodpa 
and also a sangharama; moreover, he left a guard to keep up 
every kind of religious offering. 

There are perhaps 700 priests. At the approach of noon the 
priests bring out the alms-bowl, and with the Upasakas make 
all kinds of offerings to it; they then eat their mid-day meal. 
At even, when they bum incense, they again do so. It is 
oapaUe of holding two pecks and more. It is of mixed colour, 
but yet chiefly black. The four divisions are quite clear, each of 
them being about two-tenths thick. It is glistening and bright. 
Poor people with few flowers cast into it, fill it; but some 'swy 
rich people, wishful with many flowers to make their offerings,, 
though they present a hundred thousand myr^ of pecks, yet in 
the end fail to fill it, Pao-yun and Sang-kiag onty made their 
offerings to the alms-dish of Buddha and then went back. 
Hwtti-£ng, Hwui^ and Tao-ching had previously gone on to 
the K^arahara country to offer th^ common worship to the 
Bndcl^-sbadow, his tooth and skull-bone. Hwui-ldng fell sick, 
and Tao-chiog remained to look after him. Hwui-ta alone went 
back to Peshawar where he met with the others, and then 
Hwuita, Pao-yun, and Sang-king returned together to the Ts’in 
land. Hwni-ying, dwelling in the temple of Buddha's alms-bowl, 
died there. FVom this Fa-hiao went on alone to the placo of 
Bttd(&a*s skull-bone. 

Oofsg west 16 yejanas, (Fa-hiaa) reached the coimtry of 
Nagarahara*. Oh the bordef-s, in the dty of Hidda,*^ is the 
vUfora of the skull-boiie of Buddha ; it is gfl(ted throughout 
and adorned with the s^ven predous substances. 

The ting of the country i^Ofoundly reverences the skull-bone. 
Fearmg lest some one should steal it, he appoints eight men of 
the first f^tii es of the oountfy, each man having a seal to seal 
for its safe k^ing. In the morning, the eight mea 
having pome, each OUe inspects his seal, and then they open the 

** Thii ia a forced translation. I think the symdol ta should b^laced 
before Yub^ ; it would thus refer to the Great Yue-dit* * Zw-Kie. 
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door. The door being opened, using scented water, they wash 
their hands and bring out the skull-bone of Buddha. They place 
it outside the vihara on a high throne ; taking a circular stand of 
the seven precious substances, the stand is placed below (i/), and 
a glass bell as a cover over it. All these arc adorned with pearls 
and gems. The bone is of a yellowish-white colour, four inches 
across and raised in the middle. Each day after its exit men of 
the vihara at once mount a high tower, beat a large drut^ blow 
the conch, and sound the cymbal. Hearing these, the king goes 
to the vihan to offer flowers and incense. The offerings finished, 
each one in order puts it on his head (worships it) and departs. 
Entering by the cast door and leaving by the west, the king every 
morning thus offers and worships, after which he attends to state 
affairs. Householders and elder-men also first offer worship and 
then attend to family affairs. Every day thus begins, without 
neglect from idleness. The offerings being all done, they take 
back the skull-bone. In the vihara there is a final-emancipation 
tower (a tower shaped like a dagaba) which opens and shuts, 
made of the seven precious substances, more than five feet 
high, to receive it. 

Before the gate of the vihara every morning regularly, there 
are sellers of flowers and incense; all who wish to make ofierings 
may buy of every sort. The kings of the county round also 
regularly send deputies to make offerings. The site of the vihara 
is forty paces square. Though heaven should quake and the 
earth open, this spot would not move. 

Going from ^s one yojana north, we come to the capital of 
Nagarahara. This is the place where Bodhisattva, in one of 
his births, gave money in exchange for five flowers** to offer 
to Dipankara Buddha. In the city there is, moreover, a Buddha- 
tooth town*, to which religious offerings are made in the same 
way as to the sknll-bone. 

North-east of the city one ytgana we come to the opening 
of a valley in which is Buddha’s religious staff, where they have 
built a vihara for making offerings to it. The staff is made of 
ox-head sandal-wood; its length is a ckang and six or seven 
te nths ; it is enclosed in a wooden sheath, from which a hundred 
or a thousand men could not move it. Entering the vallqr and 
going west four days, there is the vihara of Buddlm's sanghati, 
to whidi make religious offerings. When there is a drought 
in diat country, the m^strates and people of the country, com¬ 
ing together, bring out the robe for worship and offerings, then 
Heaven gives abundant rain. Half a yojana to the south of the 
city of Nagarahara there is a cavern ( stone dwelling) ; it is on 
the south-west side of a high mountain. Buddha left his shadow 

•• These flowers .are geoeraD; represented as growing on one stalk 
stem (Tree and Serp^ WeaUp, pL L); 
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here. At a distance of ten paces or so we see it, like the true 
form of Buddha, of a gold colour, with the marks and sips 
perfectly clear and shining. On going nearer to it farther 
oflf, it becomes less and less like the reali^. The kings of 
the bordoing countries have sent able artists to copy the 
likraiess, but they have not been able {to do so). Moreove^ 
those people have a tradition according to which the thousand 
Buddhas will here leave their shadows. About five hundred 
paces to the west of the shadow, when Buddha was alone, 
he cut his hair and pared his nails. Then Buddha himsdf 
with his disciples together built a tower about seven or 
efuzng high, as a model for all towers of the future. ^ It still 
exists. Beside it is a temple; in the temple are 700 priests or 
so. In this district there are as many as a thousand towers in 
honour of Arhais and Pratyeka Buddhas. t* u- 

After remaining here during two months of winter, Fa-hian 
and two companions went south across the Little Snowy 
Mountains. The Snowy Mountains, both in summer and wintCT, 
are covered {heeped) with snow. On the north side of the 
mountains, in the shade, excessive cold came on suddply, and 
all the men were struck mute with dread; Hwiu-king alone 
was unable to proceed onwards. The white froth came from 
his mouth as he addressed Fa-hian and said, “I too have no 
power of life left; but whilst there is opportumty, do you 
press on, lest you all preish.” Thus he died. Fa-hinn, caressing 
h im, exclaimed in piteous voice, “Our purpose was not to 
produce fortune 1”*® Submitting, he again exerted himself ^d 
pressing forward, thQf so crossed the range; on the south side 
they reached the Rohi* ® country (i.c., Afganisian). In this yicmi^ 
there arc 3000 priests, belonging both to the Great and Little 
Vehicle. Here they kept the rainy season. The season past, 
descending south and journeying for ten days, they reached 
Bannu,** where there arc also some 3000 priests or more, all 
bdonging to the Little Vehicle. From this journeying eastWMd 
for diree da^, they again crossed the Sin-tu river. Both sides 

of it are now level. . . ss 

The other side of the uvet there is a country named Bhida.** 
The law of Budd^ is very flourishing ; th^ belong both to the 
Great and little Vehicle. When they saw pilgrims from Chip 
arrive, they were much affected and spoke thus, “How is it that 
men from the frontiers are aWe to know the religion of fMaily- 
renunciation and come from far to seek the law of Buddha ? 
They liberally provided necessary entertainment according to the 
rules of religion. 

Going south-east from this somewhat less than 90 yojonast 
w© passed vny many temples one after another, wdth some 

•• Or, to be a fortunate one, Lo4. ** Po-aa. “ PM’u. 
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myriad of priests in them. Having passed these places, we 
arrived at a certain country, called Mathura,** Once more we 
followed the Jamuna*'^ river. On the sides of the river, both 
right and left, are twenty sangharamas. with perhaps 3000 priests. 
The law of Buddha is progressing and flourishing. Beyond the 
deserts are the countries of Western India. The kings of these 
countries are all firm bdievers in the law of Buddha. They 
remove their caps of state when they make offerings to the 
priests. The members of the royal household and the chief 
ministers personally direct the food-giving ; when the distribution 
of food is over, they spread a carpet on the ground opposite the 
chief seat (the president’s seat) and sit down before it They 
dare not sit on couches in the presence of the priests. The rules 
relating to the almsgiving of kings have been handed down from 
the time of Buddha till now. Southward from this is the so- 
called middle-country (Madhyadesa). The climate of this country 
is warm and equable, without frost or snow. The people are 
very well off, without poll-tax or official restrictions. Only 
those who till the royal lands return a portion of profit of the 
land. If they desire to go, they go ; if they like to stop, they 
stop. The kings govern without corporal punishment; criminals 
are fined, according to circumstances, lightly or heavDy. Even 
in cases of repeated rebellion they only cut off the right hand. 
The king’s personal attendants, who guard him on the right and 
left, have fixed salaries. Throughout the country the people kiU 
no living thing nor drink wine, nor do they cat garlic or onions, 
with the exception of Chandalas only. The Chandalas are 
named “evil men” and dwell apart from others ; if they enter a 
town or market, they sound a piece of wood in order to sepa¬ 
rate themselves ; then men, knowing who they are, avmd 
coming in contact with them. In this country they do not keep 
swine nrv fowls, and ^ not deal in cattle; they have no 
shambles or wine-diops in their market-places. In selling they 
use cowrie shells. The rhandalas only hunt and sell flesh. 
Down from the time of Buddha’s Mrvmta, the kings of these 
countries, the chief men and householders, have raised viharas for 
the priests, and provided for their support by bestowing on them 
fields, houses, and gardens, with men and oxen. En^aved 
titledeeds were prepared and handed down' from one reign to 
another ; no one lus ventured to withdraw them, so that till 
now there has been no interruption. All the resident priests 
having chambers (in these viharas) have their beds, mats, foo<^ 
drink, and clothes provided without stint; in all places this is 
the case. The priests ever engage themselves in doing meritori¬ 
ous works for the purpose of religious advancement {karma — 
building up their religious character), or in recitioj^ the 
** M<stu4o PtM» 
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scriptures, or in meditation. When a strange priest arrives, the 
senior priests go out to meet him, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms-howl. They offer him water for washing his feet and 
oil for rubbing them; they provide imtimely (vikala) food. 
Having rested awhile, they again ask him as to his seniority in, 
the priesthood, and according to this they give him a chamber 
and sleeping materials, arran^g everything according to the 
dhama. In places where priests reside they make towers in 
honour of Sariputra, of Mudgalaputra, of Anan^ also in 
honour of the Abhidharma, Vinaya, and Sutra. During a month 
after the season of rest the most pious families urge a collection 
for an offering to the priests ; they prepare an untimley meal 
for them, and the priests in a great assembly preach the law. 
The preaching over, they offer to Sariputra’s tower all kinds of 
scents and flowers ; through the night they burn lamps provided 
by different persons. Sariputra originally was a Brahman ; on a 
certain occasion he went to Buddha and requested ordination. 
The great Mudgala and the great Kasyapa did likewise. The 
Bhikshunis principally honour the tower of Ananda, because it 
was Ananda who requested the lord of the world to let women 
take orders; Sramaneras mostly offer to Rahula; the masters 
of the Abhidharma offer to the Abhidharma ; the masters of the 
Vinaya offer to the Vinaya. Every year there is one offering, 
each according to his own day. Men attached to the Mahayana 
offer to Prajna-paramita, Manjusri, and Avalokitesvara. When 
the priests have received their yearly dues, then the chief men 
and householders and Brahmans bring every kind of robe and 
oier things needed by the priests to offer them ; the prints also 
make offerings one to another. Down from the time of 
Buddha’s death the rules of conduct for the holy priesthood have 
been (thus) handed down without interruption. 

After crossing the Indus, the distance to the Southern Sea of 
South India is four to five myriads of li; the land is levd 
tiiroughout, without great mountains or valla's, still there 
arc li\^s. ' 

South-east from this, alftw 18 yojanas, there is a 

country called Samkasya. This is the place where Buddha 
descended after going up to the Trayastrunsas heaven to preach 
the law during three months fw his mother’s benefit When 
Buddha went up to the Trayastrimsas heaven by the exercise of 
his miraculous power (spiritual power of mirade)^ he contrived that 
Ms disciples should not kDOw(o/Afr proceeding). Seven days 
brfbre die completion (of the three months) he broke the sp(^ 
so that Aniniddba, using his divine sight, beheld the IxM'd of 
the world afer, and forthwith addressed the vencraH# (Arya) 
Mahamudgalaputra, ^*Yoa can go and salute the Lord of the 
world.** Mudgalyayana accordingly went and bowing down, ^ 
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worshipped the foot and exchan^ friendly greetings. The 
friendly meeting over, Buddha said to Mudgalyayana, ‘'After 
seven days are over I shall descend to Jambudvipa.** Mudga!> 
yayana then returned. On this the great kings of the eight 
3cingdoms, the ministers and people, not having seen Buddha for 
long time, were all desirous to meet him. They assembled 
1}1« clouds in this country to meet the Lord of the world. At 
this time Utpala Bhikshuni thou^t thus with herself: “To^y 
the kings of the countries and the ministers and people are going 
to worship and meet Buddha. I am but a woman; how can I 
get to see him first ?” Buddha forthwith by his miraculous 
power made her, by transformation, into a holy Chakravartti 
king, and as such she was the very first to worship him. Buddha 
being now about to come down from the Trayastrimsas heaven, 
there appeared a threefold precious ladder. The middle ladder 
was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the Brahma 
heavens (Brahmakayikas) caused a silver ladder to appear, on 
which he took his place on Buddha's right hand, holding a white 
ohauri. Then Salaa, King of Devas, caused a bright golden 
ladder to appear, on which he took his place on the left, holding 
in his band a precious parasoL Innumerable Devas w»e in 
attendance whilst Buddha descended. After he had come down, 
the three ladders disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, 
which remained visible. In after times Asolca, wishing to 
•discover the utmost depths to which these ladders went, employ- 
ed men to dig down and examine into it. They went on digging 
till they came to the yellow spring (the earth's foundation), but 
yet had not come to the bottom. The king, deriving from tl^ 
an increase of faith and reverence, forthwith built over the 
ladders a vihara^ and facing the middle flight he placed a stand¬ 
ing figure (of Buddha) sixteen feet high. Behind the viftarahe 
erected a stone p^ar thirty enfaits hj^ and on the placed 
the figure of a lion. WHhia the pi^r on the four sid^ are 
figures of Buddha; both within and without it is shining and 
bright as glass. It happened once that some heretical dixtors 
bad a contention with the Scamanas respecring this as a place of 
Tesidesce. Then the argument of the Sramanas faihog, aU 
:agreed to the following compact: ‘Tf this place proper^ belongs 
to the Sramanas, then there will be some supernatural proof 
given of it" immediately on this the lion on the top of the 
-pillar uttered a loud roar. Witnessing this testimony, the 
-unbelievers, abashed, witb^ew from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddha, in consequence of his having partaken 
of divine fo^ during tluee months, onitted a divine frageance, 
unlike that of men. limnediately after his descent be 
fiiisnseif. Men of after ages erected in this place a bath-ikcms^ 
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which yet remains. There is also a tower erected on the spot 
where the Bhikshuni Utpala was the first to adore Buddha. 
There is also a tower on the spot where Buddha when in the 
world cut his hair and his nails, and also on the following spotSj. 
viz., where the three former Buddhas, as well as Sal^amuni 
Buddha, sat down, and also where they walked for exercise, and 
also where there are certain marks and impressions of the 
different Buddhas. These towers still remain. There is also one 
erected where Brahma, Sakra, and the Devas attended Buddha 
when he came down from heaven. There are perhaps a thousand 
male and female disciples who have their meals in common. 
They belong promiscuously to the systems of the Great and Little 
Vehicle, and dwell together. A white-eared dragon is the patron 
of this body of priests. He causes fertilising and seasonable 
showers of rain to fall within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the priesthood to dwell in 
security. The priests, in gralitude for theses favours, have 
erected a dragon-chapel, and within it placed a resting-place 
{seat) for his accommodation. Moreover, they make special 
contributions, in the shape of religious offerings, to provide the 
dragon with food. The body of priests every day select from 
their midst three men to go and take their meal in this chapef. 
At the end of each season of rain, the dragon suddenly assumes 
the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged with 
white. The body of priests, recognising him, place in the midst 
of his lair a copper vessel full of cream; and then, from the 
hipest to the lowest, they walk past him in procession as if to 
pay Idm greeting all round. He then suddenly disappears. He 
makes his appearance once every year. This country is very 
prodocUve : the people are very prosperous, and exceedingly rich 
beyond comparison. Men of all countries coming here are well 
taken care of and obtain what they require. Fifty yojanas to ^e 
north of this temple there is a temple called “Fire Limit/* which 
is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha himself converted this evil 
spirit, whereupon men in after ages raised a vihara on the spot. 
At the time of the dedication of the yihara an Arhat spilt some 
of the sacred water, poured on his hands, and let it fall on the- 
earth, and the place where it fell is still visible ; though they have 
often swept the place to remove the mark, yet it still remains and 
cannot be destroyed. There is, besides, in this place a tower of 
Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps clean and waters, 
and which (hwj built) without a human architect. There was 
once an heretical king who said, “Since you can do this, I wlif 
bring a great army and quarter it here, which shall accumulate 
much filth and refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I 
wonder T* The spirit immediately caused a great tempest to ri^ 
nnd blow over the place, as a proof that he could do it. In this 
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district there arc a hundred small towers ; a man might pass the 
day in trying to count them without succeeding. If any one is 
very anxious to discover the right number, then he places a man 
by the side of each tower and afterwards numbers the men ; 
but, even in this case, it can never be known how many or how 
few men will be required. There is also a sansfutrama here 
conta inin g about 600 or 700 priests. In this is a place where a 
Pratyeka Buddha ate"* (the fruit) ; the spot of ground where he 
died is just in size like a chariot-whccl ; all the ground around it 
is covered with grass, but this spot produces none. The ground 
also where he dried his clothes is bare of vegetation ; the traces 
of the impress of the clothes remain to this day. 

Fa-Hian resided in the dragon vUuira during the summer 
rest. After this was over, going south-east seven )K)janas, he 
arrived at the city of Kanauj. * This city borders on the Ganges. 
There are two sangharamas here, both belonging to the system 
of the Little Vehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in a 
westerly direction, on the north bank of the river Ganges, is the 
place where Buddha preached for the good of his disciples. 
Tradition says, that he preached on impermanency and sorrow, 
and also on the body being like a bubble and foam. On this 
spot they have raised a tower, which still remains. Crossing tw 
Ganges and going south three yojanas, we arrive at a forest called 
A-lo. Here also Buddha preached the law. They have rai^ 
towers on this spot, and also where he sat down and walked for 
exercise. 

Going south-east from this place ten yojanas, we arrive at the 
great country of Sha-chi. Leaving the southern gate of the capital 
city, on the cast side of the road is a place where Buddha once 
dwelt. Whilst here he bit (a piece from) the willow stick pd 
fixed it in the earA ; immediately it grew up seven feet hi^ 
neither more or less. The unbelievers and Brahmans, filled with 
jealousy, cut it down and scattered the leaves far and wide, but 
yet it always sprung up again in the same place as before. Here 
also they raised towers on places where the four Buddhas walked 
for exercise and sat down. The mins still exist. 

Going eight yojanas southwards from this place, we arrive at 
the country of Kosala’*'* and its chief town Sravasti. + 
There are very few inhabitants in this city, altogether 
perhaps about 200 families. This is the city which King 
Prasenajit governed. Towers have been bmlt in after times on 
the site of the ruined vihara of Mahaprajapati, also on the 
fomditions (of the house) of the lord Sudatta, also on the spot 
where the Angulimalya was burnt, who was converted and enter- 

»• Probably tbe text Is oorrupt- There is a common phrase, “to drink 
the draught of sweet dew,” a cuphemiim for ‘Vied.” It may be »o m thfr 
present instance. • Ki-joa-i. ••Kiu-sa-lo. t Shc-wei. 
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ed nirvana; all these towers are erected ia the city. The 
unbelieving Brahmans, from jealousy, desired to destroy these 
various buildings, but on attempting to do so, the heavens 
thundered and the lightnings flashed, so that they were unable to 
carry out their design. Leaving the city by the south gate and 
proceeding 1200 paces on the road, on the west side of it is the 
place where the lord Sudatta built a vihara. This chapel opens 
towards the east. The principal door is flanked by two side 
chambers, in front of which stand two stone pillars ; on the top 
•of the left-hand one is the figure of a wheel, and on the right- 
hand one the image of an ox. The clear water of the tanks, the 
luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of variegated hues 
combine to produce the picture of what is called a Jetavana 
vihara. When Buddha ascended into the Trayastrimshas 
heavens to preach for the sake of his mother, after ninety days’ 
absence, King Prasenajit desiring to see him again, carved out of 
the sandal-wood called Gosirshachandana {ox-head) an image 
of the Buddha and placed it on Buddha’s throne. When Buddha 
returned and entered the vihara^ the image, immediately quitting 
its place, went forward to meet him. On this Buddha addressed 
these words to it: “Return, I pray you, to your seat After my 
NirvanOf you will be the model from which my followers {four 
schools or classes) shall carve their images.” On this the figure 
returned to its seat. This image, as it was the very first made of 
all the figures of Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages 
have followed as a model. Buddha then removed and dwelt in 
a small vihara on the south side of the greater one, in a place 
quite separated from that occupied by the image, and about 
twenty paces from it The Jetavana vihara originally had 
seven stages. The monarchs of the surrounding countries and 
the people vied with each other in presenting religious offerings 
at this spot. They decked the place with flags and silken 
canopies; they offered flowers and burnt incense, whilst the 
lamps shone continually from evening till daylight with unfading 
-splendour. A rat taking in his mouth the wick of a lamp caused 
it to set fire to one of the hanging canopies, and this resulted in a 
general conflagration and the entire destruction of the seven 
•storeys of the vihara. The kings and people of the surround¬ 
ing countries were deeply grieved, thinking that the sandalwood 
figure had also been consumed. Four or five days afterwards, 
on opening the door of the eastern little chapel, they were 
surprised to behold the original figure there. The people were 
fili^ with joy, and they agreed to rebuild the cha;^l. Having 
completed two stages, they removed the image from its new 
-situation back to where it was before. When Fa-Hian and To- 
Ching arrived at this chapel of the Jetavana, they reflected that 
ithis was the spot in which the Lord of men had pwsed twenty- 
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five years of his life ; they themselves, at the risk of their lives, 
were now dwelling amongst foreigners ; of those who had with 
like purpose travelled through a succession of countries with 
them, some had returned home, some were dead ; and now, 
gazing on the place where Buddha once dwelt but was no longer 
to be seen, their hearts were affected with very lively regret. 
Whereupon the priests belonging to that community came 
forward and addressed (Fa)-Hian and Torching) thus : “From 
what country have you come T* To which they replied, “We 
come fiom the land of Han.” Then those priests, in astonish¬ 
ment, exclaimed, “Wonderful I to think that men from the 
frontiers of the earth should come so far as this from a desire to 
search for the law and then talking between themselves they 
said, "Our various superiors and brethren, who have succeeded 
one another in this place from the earliest time till now, have 
none of them seen men of Han come so far as this before.” 

Four li to the north-west of the vihara is a copse called 
^‘Recovered-sight” Originally there were 500 blind men 
dwelling on this spot beside the chapel. On one occasion Buddha 
declared the law on their account; after listening to his sermon 
they immediately recovered their sight. The blind men, overcome 
with joy, drove their staves into the earth and fell down on their 
faces in adoration. The staves forthwith took root and grew up 
to be great trees. The people, from a feeling of reverence, did 
not presume to cut them down, and so they grew and formed a 
grove, to which this name of "Recovered-sight”®* was given. 
The priests of the chapel of the Jetavana resort in great numbers 
to this shady copse to meditate after their mid-day meal. Six or 
•seven li to the north-east of the Jetavana vihara is the site of the 
chapel which Mother Visakha built,* ^and invited Buddha and 
the priests to occupy. The ruins are still there. The great garden 
enclosure of the Jetavana vihara has two gates, one opening 
towards the east, the other towards the north. This garden 
is the plot of ground which the noble Sudatta bought after 
covering it with gold coins. The chapel is in the middle of it; 
it was here Buddha resided for a very long time, and expounded 
the law for the salvation of men. Towers have been erected on 
the various spots where he walked for exercise or sat down. 
These towers have all distinctive names given them, as, for 
example, the place where Buddha was accused of murdering 
(the harlot) Sundari. Leaving the Jetavana by the eastern gate, 
and going north seventy paces, on the west side of the road is the 
place where Buddha formerly held a discussion with the followers 

** Restored by Stan. Julicn to Aptanetravana (tome it. p. 308), and b)* 
Cunningham to AptaJkshivana (Arch. Surv., vol. i. p. 344, n.) Thu 
chapel of Mother Visakha i$ placed by Cunningham south>east from the 
Jetavana (Arch. Surv., vol. I. p. 345, n.) The text may be wrong. 
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of the ninety-six heretical schools. The king of the country, the 
chief ministers, the landowners and people, all came in great 
numbers to hear Iiim. At this time a woman who was an unbe¬ 
liever, called Chinchimana, being filled with jealousy, gathered 
up her clothes in a heap round her person so as to appear with 
child, and then accused Buddha in a meeting of priests of 
unrighteous conduct. On this Sakra, the king of Devas, taking 
the appearance of a white mouse, came and gnawed through her 
sash; on this the whole fell down, and then the earth opened and 
she herself went down alive into hell. Here also is the place 
where Devadatta, having poisoned his nails for the purpose of 
destroying Buddha, went down alive into hell. Men in after 
times noted these various places for recognition. Where the 
discussion took place they raised a chapel more than six chang * 
high, with a sitting figure of Buddha in it. To the east 
of the road is a temple (devalaya) belonging to the heretics, 
which is named “Shadow-covered.” It is opposite the vlkara 
erected on the place of the discussion, and of the same height. 
It has received the name of “Shadow-covered” because when the 
sun is in the west, the shadow of the vihara of the Lord of the 
World covers the temple of the heretics ; but when the sun is in 
the east, the shadow of the latter is bent to the north, and 
does not overshadow the chapel of Buddha. The heretics cons¬ 
tantly appointed persons to take care of their temple, to sweep 
and water it, to bum incense and light lamps for religious wor¬ 
ship ; towards the approach of morning their lamps disappeared, 
and were discovered in the middle of the Buddhist chapel. On 
this the Brahmans, being angry, said, “These Sramanas take our 
lamps for their own religious worshipwhereupon the Brah¬ 
mans set a night-watch, and then they saw their own gods take 
the lamps and move round Buddha's chapel three times, after 
which they offered the lamps and suddenly disappeared. On this 
the Brahmans, recognising the greatness of Buddha’s spiritual 
power, forsook their families and became his disciples. Tradition 
says that about the time when these things happened there were 
ninety sangharamas surrounding the Jetavana chapel, all of which, 
with one exception, were occupied by priests. In this country of 
Mid-India there are ninety-six heretical sects, all of whom allow 
the reality of worldly phenomena. Each sect has its disciples, 
who beg their food, but do not carry alms-dishes. They also 
piously build hospices by the side of solitary roads for the shelter 
of travellers, where they may rest, sleep, eat and drink, and are 
supplied with all necessaries. The followers of Buddha, also, as 
they pass to and fro, arc entertained by them, only different 
arrangements are made for their convenience. Devadatta also 
has a body of disciples still existing; they pay religious 
• 70 feet. 
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reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to Sakyamuni 
Buddha. 

Four li to the south-east of Sravasti is the place where the 
Lord of men stood by the side of the road when King Viru- 
dhaka (Liu-li) wished to destory the country of the Sakya 
family ; on this spot there is a tower built. Fifty li to the west of 
the city we arrive at a town called To-wai ;** this was the birth¬ 
place of Kasyapa Buddha. Towers are erected on the spot where 
he had an interview with his father and also where he entered 
J'/irvana. A great tower has also been erected over the relics of 
the entire body of Kasyapa Tathagata. 

Leaving the city of Sravasti, and going twelve to the 

south-east, we arrived at a town called Na-pi-ka. This is the 
birthplace of Krakuchchhanda Buddha. There are towers 
erected on the spots where the interview between the father and 
son took place, and also where he entered Nirvana. Going 
north from this place less than on& yojana, wc arrive at a town 
where Kanakamuni Buddha was born ; tliere are towers also 
erected here over similar places as the last. 

Going eastward from this less than a yojana, we arrive at the 
city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is neither king nor 
people; it is like a great desert*® There is simply a congrega¬ 
tion of priests and about ten families of lay people. On the site 
of the ruined place of Suddhodana there is a picture of the 
prince’s mother, whilst the prince, riding on a white elephant, is 
entering the womb. Towers have been erected on the following 
spots : where the royal prince left the city by the eastern gate ; 
where he saw the sick man ; and where he caused his chariot to 
turn and take him back to palace. There are also towers 
erected on the following spots : at the place where Asita observ^ 
the marks of the royal prince; where Ananda and the others 
struck the elephant, drew it out of the way, and hurled it; where 
the arrow, going south-east 30 li, enter^ the earth, from which 
bubbled up a fountain of water, which in after generations was 
used as a well for traveller to drink at; also on the spot where 
Buddha, after arriving at supreme wisdom, met his father; 
where the 500 Sakyas, having embraced the faith, paid revCTcnce 
to Upali; at the place where the earth shook six times; at the 
place where Buddha expounded the law on behalf of all the 
Devas, whilst the four heavenly kings guarded the four gates of 
the hall, so that his father could not enter: at the place where 
Mahaprajapati presented Buddha with a sanghati whilst he was 
sitting under a Nyagrodha tree with his face to the cast, which 
tree still exists ; at the place where Virudhaka-raja killed the 

** This is an important notice, as it indicates the character of Devadatta’s 
position with reference to Buddha. ** Tadwa. Conf. Fergusson’s 
Arehalogy in India, p. 110. , 
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offspring of the Sakyas who had previously entered on the path 
Sroiapanna. All these towers are still in existence.**- A few li 
to the northeast of the city is the royal field where the prince, 
sitting underneath a tree, watched a ploughing-match. Fifty li 
to the east of the city is the royal garden called Lumbini; it was 
here the queen entered the bath to wash herself, and, having 
come out on the northern side, advanced twenty paces, and then 
holding a branch of the tree in her hand, as she looked to the east, 
brought forth the prince. When bom he walked seven steps ; 
two dragon-kings washed the prince’s body,—the place where 
this occurred was afterwards converted into a well, and here, as 
likewise at the pool, the water of which came down from above 
for washing (the child), the priests draw their drinking water. 
All the Buddhas have four places universally determined for 
them : (1.) The place for arriving at supreme wisdom ; (2.) The 
place for turning the wheel of the law ; (3.) The place for ex¬ 
pounding the true principles of the law and refuting the heretics ; 
(4.) The place for descending to earth after going into the 
Trayastrimsas heaven to explain the law to tbeir mothers. Other 
places are chosen according to existing circumstances. The 
country of KapLlavastu is now a great desert; you seldom meet 
any people on the roads for fear of the white elephants and the 
lions. It is impossible to travel negligently. Going east five 
yojanas from the place where Buddha was born, there is a 
country call^ Lan me (Ramagrama). 

The king of this country obtain^ one share of the relics of 
Buddha’s twdy. On his return home he built a tower, which is 
the same as the tower of Ramagrama. By the side of it is a 
tank in which lives a dragon, who constantly guards and protects 
the tower and worships there morning and night. When King 
Asoka was living he wished to destroy the ei^t towers and to 
build eighty-fbur thousand others. Having destroyed seven, he 
next proceeded to treat this one in the same way.** The dragon 
therefore assumed a body and conducted the king within his 
abode, and having shown him all the vessels and appliances he 
used in his religious services, he addressed the king and said: 
“If you can worship better than this, then you may destroy Ae 
tower. Let me take you out; I will have no quarrel with 
you.” King Asoka, knowmg that these vessels were of rio 
human workmanship, immediately returned to Ws home. Thw 
place having become desert, there was no one either to water it 
or sweep, but ever and anon a herd of elephants carrying water 
in their trunks piously watered the ground, and also bought all 
sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay religious worship at the 
tower. Some pilgrims from different countries used to come 

Compare the accounts given by Pliuen Tsiang, Cf. F<hsho^ng~ 
tsan-king, v. 2298 ; , 
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here to worship at the tower. On one occasion some of these 
met the elephants, and being much frightened, concealed them¬ 
selves amongst the trees. Seeing the elephants perform their 
service according to the law, they were greatly affected. They 
grieved to think that there was no temple here or priests to per¬ 
form religious service, so that the very elephants had to water 
and sweep. On this they gave up the great precepts and took 
upon them the duties of Sramaneras. They began to pluck up 
the brushwood and level the ground, and arrange the place so 
that it became neat and clean. They urged the king of the 
country to help make residences for the priests. Moreover they 
built a temple in which priests still reside. These things occurred 
rerently, since which there has been a regular succession (of 
priests), only the superior of the temple has always been a 
Sramanera. Three yojanas east of this place is the spot 
where the royal prince dismissed his charioteer Chandaka and 
the royal horse, previous to their return. Here also is erected 
a tower. 


Going eastward from this place four yojanas, we arrive at 
the Ashes-tower. Here also is a Sangharama. Again going 
melve yojanas eastward, we arrive at the town of Kusinagara 
To the north of this town, where the Lord of the World, lying by 
the side of the Hiranyavati river, with his head to the north and 
a sal tree on either side of him, entered Nirvana ; also in the 
place where Subhadra** was converted, the very last of all his 
discyles; also where for seven days they paid reverence to the 
Lord of the World lying in his golden coflSn ; also where Vajra- 
pani threw down his golden mace, and where the eight kings 
divided the relics; in each of the above places towers have been 
raised and sangharamas built, which still exist. In this city also 
there arc but few inhabitants; such families as there are arc 
connected with the resident congregation of priests. Going 
south-east twelve ^q/Vway*® from this place, we arrive at the spot 
where the Lichhavis, desiring to follow Buddha to the scene of 
his Nirvana, were forbidden to do so. On account of their 
for Buddha they were unwilling to go back, on which 
Buddha caused to appear between them and him a great and 
de^Iy-scarped river, which they could not cross. He then left 
with them his alms-bowl as a memorial, and exhorted them to 
return to their houses. On this they went back and erected a 
stone pillar, on which this account is engraved. 


Or does this refer to the Malks throwing 
** ^ ^ translated tl2 

French S. W. inst^ of S.E. But the French editors have also mistranslated 
the dista^, which is twelve yojanas, and not twenty. We have thus nineteen 
yojan^ between Kusinagara rKasia) and Vaisali fBesarh), which is as nearly 
correct as possible. 
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From this goifig five yojamis eastward, we arrive at Uie 
country of Vaisali>* To the north of the city of VaisaU there is 
the vihara of the greast 

tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. Here al^ 
is the tower which was built over half the body of 
Within this city dwelt the lady Amrapali,** (who built) a 
a tower for Buddha; the ruins still exist. Three li to the 
south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the garden 
which the lady Amraj^i gave to Buddha as a 
When Buddha was about to enter Mrvma accompanied oy nis 
disciples, he left V^aU by the western gate, and turning his b<^y 
to Ae right,** he beheld the city and thus ad^essed his 
followers :‘‘In this place I have performed the last religious act 

my earthly career.” Men afterwards ra^d a tower on this 
soot Three li to the north-west of the aty is a tower called 
‘‘^e’ tower of the deposited bows and clubs.” The origin of 
this name was as foUows On one of ^e upper streams of 
the Ganges there was a certain country ruled by a king. One or 
his concubines gave birth to an unformed fatus, whereupon 
the queen being jealous, said, “Your concepUon is one of bad 
omen.” So they closed it up m a box of wood and cast it 
.into the Ganges. Lower down the stream there was another 
Mng who, taking a tour of observation, caught sight of the 
/wooden box floating on the stream. On bringing it to shore 
^nTopening it, he®found inside a thousand chUdren very f^. 
.well formed, and most unique. The king hereupon took them 
.and brought them up. When they grew up they turned out 
to be vew brave and warlike, and were yictonous over 
whom they went to attack. In process of toe th^ 

.against the kingdom of the monarch, their father, which he 
was filled with consternation. On this his wncubme as^d 
.the king why he was so terrified ; to whoin he replwd, 
king of that country has a thousand sons, brave and warlike 
■beyond compare, and they are coming to attack my country; 
•this is why I am alarmed.” To this the conrabme replied, 
'‘Fear not 1 but erect on the east of the city a high tower, and 
'When the rebels come, place me on it; I will restrain thep- 
The king did so, and when the mvaders arrived, the concubine 
.address^ them from the toww, s^ng. ‘You are my ^d^em 
Then why arc you rebellious?” They repUed, Who are you 

*• VaisaJi, a very famous city in the 

it with the oresent Besarh, twenty miles north of Hajipur. 

Chanel was situated m the nei^bourhood of the present villa^ of Bakhra, 

jfc(.Fo-sho^ 

V. 1930 and i 3. For another account of this table see Infra. 
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that say you are our mother ?’* The concubine replied, *Tf ye 
will not believe me, all of you look up and open your mouths.” 
•On this the concubine, with both her hands, pressed her breasts, 
and from each breast proceeded five hundred jets of milk, 
which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons. On this the 
reMs, perceiving that she was indeed their mother, immediately 
laid down their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive at 
the condition of Pratyeka Buddhas, and the tower erected in 
their honour remains to this day. In after times, when the 
Lord of the World arrived at supreme reason, he addressed his 
disciples in these words, ‘‘This is the place where I formerly 
laid aside my bow and my club.” Men in after times, coming 
to know this, founded a tower in this place, and hence the 
name. The thousand children are in truth the thousand Buddhas 
of this Bhadrakalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this tower, 
addressed Ananda thus, “After three months I must enter 
Nirvana**, on which occasion Mara-raja so fascinated the mind 
of Ananda that he did not request Buddha to remain in the 
world Going east from this point three or four li there is a 
tower. One hundred years after the Nirvana of Buddha there 
were at Vaisali certain Bhikshus who broke the rules of the 
ViruQfa in ten particulars,®^ saying that Buddha had said it 
was so, at which time the Arhats and the orthodox Bhikshus, 
making an assembly of 700 ecclesiastics, compared and collated 
the Vinaya Pitaka afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on 
this spot, which still exists. 

Going four yojanas east, we arrive at the confluence of the 
five rivers. When Ananda was going from the country of 
Magadha towards Vaisali, desiring to enter Nirvana the I^vas 
acquainted King Ajatasatru of it The king immediately set 
out after him at the head of his troops, and arrived at the 
banks of the river. The Lichchhavis of Vaisali, hearing that 
Ananda was coming, likewise set out to meet him and arrived 
at the side of the river. Ananda then reflected that if he were 
to advance. King Ajatasatru would be much grieved, and if 
he should go back, then the Lichchhavis would be indignant. 
Being perplexed, he forthwith entered the Samadhi called the 
“briihancy of flame ” consuming his body, and entered Nuyana 
in the mi^t of the river. His body was divided into two parts ; 
one part was found on cither side of the river; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and erected 
towers over them.** 

For an account of this council see Abstract of Four Lectures. Lect. ii« 
There is an expression fan fu after the word* “orthodox Bhikshus” (rule- 
Jiolding Bhikshus), which may either be eoditic, or mean “a mixed 
multitude.” * * For this account and generally about Vaisali, see itfrtu 
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giving an account of the successive events connected with 
NMi, with the corresponding year, day, and month. 

From this city proceeding in a south-easterly direction nine 
yojanast we arrive at a small solitary stone hill, on the top 
of which is a stone cell."* The stone cell faces the south. 
On one occasion, when Buddha was sitting in this cell, Sakra 
Deva, taking the divine musician Panchasikha,*" caused him 
to sound a strain in the place where Buddha was. Then Sak¬ 
ra Deva proposed forty-two questions to Buddha, drawing some 
traces upon a stone with his finger. The remains of the struc¬ 
ture and tracings yet exist. There is a sangharama built here. 
Going south-w^ from this one yq/ona, we arrive at the village 
of Kalapinaka (of Hiuen Tsiang). This was the place of Sari- 
putra’s birth. Sariputra return^ here to enter Nirvana. A 
tower therefore was erected here, which is still in existence. 
Going west from this one yajana^ we arrive at the new Raja- 
griha. This was the town which King Ajatasatru built There 
are two sangharamas in it. Leaving this town by the west 
gate and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive at) the tower which 
King Ajatasatru raised over the share of Buddha’s relics which 
he obtained. Its height is very imposing. Leaving the south 
side of the city and jn'oceeding southwards four li, we enter 
a valley situated between five hills. These hills encircle it com¬ 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of the old 
town of King Bimbisara. From east to west it is about five 
or six li, from north to south seven or ei^t li. Here Sari¬ 
putra and Mudgalyayana first met Asvajit. Here also the 
Nirgrantha made a pit with fire in it, and poisoned the food 
which he invited Buddha to eat. Here also is the spot whoe 
King Ajatasatru, intoxicating a black elephant, desired to des¬ 
troy Buddha,** To the north-cast of the city, in a crooked 
defile, {the physician) Jivaka erected a vihara in the garden 
of Ambapali, and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to 
receive her religious offerings, The ruins still exist. Within 
the city all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

Entering the valley and st^ng the mountains towards 
the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the hill called 
Gridhrakuta. Three li from the top is a stone cavern facing 
the south. Buddha used in this place to sit in meditation. 
Thirty paces to the north-west is another stone cell in which 
Ananda practised meditation. The Deva Mara Pisuna, 
having assumed the form of a vulture, took his place before 
the cavern and terrified Ananda. Buddha by his spiritual 
power pierced the rock, and with his outstretched hand patted 

*• The Isdra-tila-giiha of Hhieo Tsiang. For an accountof this event. 
Me Manuai-of Buddhism, pp. 289, 290 : also Childers’ Pali Diet., sab voc. 
Poficasikho. *• For this incident see Fo sho. 
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that say you are our mother ?” The concubine replied, ‘Tf ye 
will not fclieve me, all of you look up and open your mouths.** 
On this the concubine, with both her hands, pressed her breasts, 
and from each breast proceeded five hundred jets of milk, 
which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons. On this the 
rebels, perceiving that she was indeed their mother, immediately 
laid down their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive at 
the condition of Pratyeka Buddhas, and the tower erected in 
their honour remains to this day. In after times, when the 
Lord of the World arrived at supreme reason, he addressed his 
disciples in these words, **This is the place where I formerly 
laid aside my bow and my club.*’ Men in after times, coming 
to know this, founded a tower in this place, and hence the 
name. The thousand children arc in truth the thousand Buddhas 
of this Bhadrakalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this tower, 
addressed Ananda thus, “After three months I must enter 
Nirvana*\ on which occasion Mara-raja so fascinated the mind 
of Ananda that he did not request Buddha to remain in the 
world. Going east from this point three or four li th^e is a 
tower. One hundred years after the Hifyana of Buddha there 
were at Vaisali certain Bhikshus who broke the rules of the 
Vimya in ten particulars,®» saying that Buddha had said it 
was so, at which time the Arhats and the orthodox Bhikshus, 
making an assembly of 700 ecclesiastics, compared and collated 
the Vinaya Pitaka afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on 
this spot, which still exists. 

Going four yojanas east, we arrive at the confluence of the 
five rivers. When Ananda was going from the country of 
Magadha towards Vaisali, desiring to enter Nirvana the Devas 
acquainted King Ajatasatru of it. The king imm^ately set 
out after him at the head of his troops, and arrived at the 
banks of the river. The Lichchhavis of Vaisa^ hearing that 
Ananda was coming, likewise set out to meet him and arrived 
at the side of the river. Ananda then reflected that if he were 
to advance. King Ajatasatru would be much grieved, and if 
he should go back, then the Lichchhavis would be indignant. 
Being perplexed, he forthwith entered the Samadhi called the 
“brilliancy of flame,*’ consuming his body, and entered Nirvana 
in the midst of the river. His body was divided into two parts ; 
one part was found on cither side of the river ; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and erected 
towers over them.®® 

For an account of this council see Abstract of Four Lectures, Lect. IL 
There is an expression fan fu after the words "orthodox Bhikshus'* (role- 
bolding Bhikshus), which may either be enclitic, or mean "a mixed 
xnultitnde.” ** For this account and generally about Vaisali, see 
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giving an account of the successive events connected with 
Ni-li, with the corresponding year, day, and month. 

From this city proceeding in a south-easterly direction nine 
yojanas, we arrive at a small solitary stone hill, on the top 
of which is a stone cell.®* The stone cell faces the south. 
On one occasion, when Buddha was sitting in this cell, Sakra 
Deva, taking the divine musician Panchasikha,®* caused him 
to sound a strain in the place where Buddha was. Then Sak¬ 
ra Deva proposed forty-two questions to Buddha, drawing some 
traces upon a stone with his finger. The remains of the struc¬ 
ture and tracings yet exist There is a sangharama built here. 
Going south-west from this one yojana, we arrive at the village 
of Kalapinaka (of Hiuen Tsiang). This was the place of !^i- 
putra*s birth. Sariputra returned here to enter Nirvana. A 
tower therefore was erected here, which is still in existence. 
Going west fi:om this one yojana, we arrive at the new Raja- 
griha. This was the town which King Ajatasatru built. There 
are two sangharamas in it Leaving this town by the west 
gate and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive at) the tower which 
King Ajatasatru raised over the share of Buddha’s relics which 
he obtained. Its height is very imposing. Leaving the south 
side of the city and proceeding southwards four li, we enter 
a valley situated between five hills. These hills encircle it com¬ 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of die old 
town of King Bimbisara. From east to west it is about five 
or six li, from north to south seven or ei^t IL Here Sari¬ 
putra and Mudgalyayana first met Asvajit. Here also Uie 
Nirgrantha made a pit with fire in it, and poisoned the food 
which he invited Buddha to eat. Here also is the spot where 
King Ajatasatru, intoxicating a black elephant, desired to des- 
tTOT Buddha,®* To the north-east of the city, in a crooked 
defile, (the physician) Jivaka erected a vihara in the garden 
of Ambapaii, and invited Buddha and his 1250 disciples to 
receive her religious offeiings. The ruins still exist. Within 
the ci^ all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

Entoing the valley and striking the mountains towards 
the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the hill called 
Gndhrakuta. Three li from the top is a stone cavern facing 
the south. Buddha used in this place to sit in meditation. 
Thirty paces to the north-west is another stone cell in which 
Anwda practised meditation. The Deva Mara Pisuna, 
having assumed the form of a vulture, took his place before 
the cavOT and terrified Ananda. Buddha by his spiritual 
power pierced the rock, and with his outstretched hand patted 

" * The Indra-sila-griba of Hioeo Tsiang. • ♦ For an accountof this event, 

Ma^t of Buddhism, pp. 289. 290: also Orildera* Pafl D/c/., sub voc. 
PancasUiho. “Forthis mddentseeFosto. 
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Ananda’s shoulder.*® On this his fear was allayed. 'Die 
traces of the bird and of the hand-hole are still quite plain; 
on this account the hill is called “The Hill of the Vulture 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the place where the four 
Bdddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a cave 
where he sat in meditation. Altogether there are several 
hundreds of these. Here also, when Buddha was walking to 
and fro from east to west in front of his cell, Devadatta, 
from between the northern eminences of the mountain, rolled 
down athwart his path a stone which wounded Buddha’s toe. 
The stone is still there. The hall in which Buddha preached 
' has bcCT destroyed; the foundations ot the brick walls*'*’ 
still exist, however. The peaks of this mountain are pictures¬ 
que and imposing; it is the loftiest of the five mountains. 
Fa-Hian having bought flowers, incense, and oil and lamps 
in the new town, procured the assistance of two aged 
Bhikshus as guides. Fa-Hian, ascending the Gridhrakuta 
mountain, offered Ws flowers and incense and lit his lamps 
for the night. Being deeply moved, he could scarcely rest¬ 
rain his tears as he said, “Here it was in bygone days Buddha 
dwelt and delivered the Surangama Sutra, Fa-Hian, not 
privileged to be bom when Buddha lived, can but gaze on 
the traces of his presence and the place which he occupied.” 
Then he recited the Surangama** in front of the cave, and 
remaining there all night, he returned to the new town. 

Some 300 paces north of the old town, on the west side 
of the road, is the Kalandavenuvana vihara. It still exists, 
and a congregation of priests sweep and water it. Two or 
three li to the north of the chapel is the Shi-mo^she-na 
(Samasana), which signifies “the field of tombs for laying the 
dead.” Striking the southern hill and proceeding westward 
300 paces, there is a stone cell called the Pippala cave, 
where Buddha was accustomed to sit in meditation aner his mid¬ 
day meal. Still west five or six U there is a stone cave situat^ 
in the northern shade of the mountain and called Che-ti. This 
is the place where 500 Arhats assembled after the Nirvana of 
Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books. At the time 
when the books were recited three vacant seats were specially 
prepared and adorned. The one on the left was for Sariputra, 
the one on the right for Mudgalayana. The assembly was yet 
short of 500 by one Arhat; and already the great Kasyapa was 
ascending the throne when Ananda stood without the gate unable 
** Hiuen Triflnssays "his head.'* 

It was, therefore, a structural building, not a cave. ** This 
Sutra most not be connised with the expanded one of the same name, 
l^re is a full account of this perilous visit of Fa-htan to the top of the 
Oridhrakuta hiU, and bow he was attacked by tigers, in the **hikoryof 
the hi^ priests” (Ko-sang^huen), 
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the Nirvma. The four great pagodas arc those erected on- 
the place where he was born, where he obtained emancipa¬ 
tion, where he began to preach, and where he entered Nirvana, 
Formerly, when King Asoka was a lad,®* playing on the 
road, he met Sakya Buddha going begging. The little boy, 
rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of earth as an ofifering. 
Buddha received it, and on his return sprinkled it on the ^ound 
where he took his exercise. In return for this act of charity the 
lad became an iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvipa. On 
assuming the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which time he 
saw one of the places of torment for the punishment of wicked 
men situated between the two iron-circle mountains. He imme¬ 
diately asked his attendant mmisters, “What is this place?” To 
this they replied and said, “This is the place where Yama-raja, 
the infernal king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their 
crimes.” The king then began to reflect and said, “If the demon 
king, in the exercise of his function, requires to have a place of 
punishment for wicked men, why should not I, who rule men (on 
earth), have a place of punishment likewise for the guilty ?” On 
this he asked his ministers, “Who is there that I can appoint to 
make for me a hell, and to exercise authority therein for the 
pumshment of wicked men ?” In reply they said, “None 
but a very wicked man can fulfil such an ofl^.” The king 
forthwith dispatched his ministers in every direction to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by the side 
of a running steam, a lusty great fellow of a black colour, with 
red hair and light eyes ; wi^ the talons of his feet he caught the 
flsh, and when he whistled to the birds and beasts, they came to 
him ; and as they approached he mercilessly shot them through, 
so that none escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought 
before the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 
“You must enclose a square space with high walls, and with this 
enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit (tree), and 
make beautiful alcoves, and arran^ everything with such taste as 
to make people anxious to look within. Make a wide gate to it, 
and then when any one enters, seize him at once and subject 
him to every kind of torture. Let no one (who has once entered) 
ever go out again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if 1 even 
should enter, &at you torture me also and spare not Now, 
then, I appoint you lord of this place of torment!” It happened 
that a certain Bhikshu, as he was going his rounds begging for 
food, entered the gate. The infernal keeper seeing him, made 
preparatioos to put him to torture. The Bhikshu, being much 
fri^itened, suppliantly begged a moments respite. “Permit me. 


** Ihat is, in a previous birth. 
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Ananda’s shoulder.”* On this his fear was allayed. The 
traces of the bird and of the hand-hole arc still quite plain; 
on this account the hill is called “The Hill of the Vuluire 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the place where the four 
Bdddhas sat down. Each of the Arhats likewise has a cave 
where he sat in meditation. Altogether there arc several 
hundreds of these. Here also, when Buddha was walking to 
and fro from cast to west in front of his cell, Devada^ 
from between the northern emmences of the mountain,^ roUea 
down athwart his path a stone which wounded Buddha s 
The stone is still there. The hall in which Buddha preach^ 
has been destroyed; the foundations ot the bnck walls 
still exist, however. The peaks cf this mountain are pictures¬ 
que and imposing; it is the loftiest of the five mountains 
Fa-Hian having bought flowers, incense, and oil and lamps 
in the new town, procured the assistance of two aged 
Bhikshus as guides. Fa-Hian, ascending the Gndhrakuta 
mountain, offered his flowers and incense and lit his lamps 
for the night Being deeply moved, he could ^arce^ rest¬ 
rain his tears as he said, “Here it was in bygone dag Buddha 
dwelt and delivered the Suransama Sutra. Fa-Hian, not 
privileged to be bom when Buddha hved, can but gaze on 
the traces of his presence and the place which he occupied. 
Then he recited the Surangama*® in front of the cave, and 
remaining there all night, he returned to the new town. 

Some 300 paces north of the old town, on the west Mde 
of the road, is the Kalandavenuvana v/Anra. It _ stiU exists, 
and a congregation of priests sweep and water Two or 
three U to^e north of the chapel is the Shi-m^she-na 
(Samasana), which signifies “the field of tombs for laying the 
dead.” Striking the southern hill and proceedmg westward 
300 paces, there is a stone cell called the 
where Buddha was accustomed to sit in invitation after h^im<^ 
day meal. Still west five or six li ® 

in the northern shade of the mountam and call^ 
is the place where 500 Arhats assembled a^r the of 

Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books. At the ti^ 
when the books were recited three vacant scats were sp^i^y 
prepared and adorned.' The one on the left was for Sariputra, 
the one on the right for Mudgalayan^ The assembly was yet 
short of 500 by one Arhat; and already 

ascending the throne when Ananda stood without the gate imable 

»• Hhien Tsiangsays ‘‘to head.” „ 

It tim* therefore, a structural building, not a cave. ini* 
Sutra must not be coofhsed with the expanded one of the same na^ 
There i* a full account of this perilous visit ofFa-hian topof 

hlU.^d ho5 be wS^altacked by tigers, in the "hirtofy.of 

the high priests” (Kosang-chuen). 
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the Ninana. The four great pagodas are those erected oir 
the place where he was bom, where he obtained emancipa¬ 
tion, where he began to preach, and where he entered Nirvana. 

Formerly, when King Asoka was a lad,"* playing on the 
road, he met Sakya Buddha going begging. The little boy, 
rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of earth as an offering. 
Buddha received it, and on his return sprinkled it on the ^ound 
where he took his exercise. In return for this act of charity the 
lad became an iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvipa. On 
assuming the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which time he 
saw one of the places of torment for the punishment of wicked 
men situated between the two iron-circle mountains. He imme¬ 
diately asked his attendant ministers, “What is this place?” Ta 
this they replied and said, “This is the place where Yama-raja, 
the infernal king, indicts punishment on wicked men for their 
crimes.” The king then began to reflect and said, “If the demon 
king, in the exercise of his function, requires to have a place of 
punishment for wicked men, why should not I, who rule men {on 
earth), have a place of punishment likewise for the guilty ?” On 
this he asked his ministers, “Who is there that I can appoint to 
make for me a hell, and to exercise authority therein for the 
punishment of wicked men ?" In reply they said, “None 
but a very wicked man can fulfil such an office.” The king 
forthwith dispatched his ministers in every direction to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by the side 
of a running steam, a lusty great fellow of a black colour, with 
red hair and light eyes ; with the talons of his feet he caught the 
fish, and when he whistled to the birds and beasts, they came to 
him; and as they approached he mercilessly shot them through, 
so that none escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought 
before the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 
**You must enclose a square space with high walls, and with this 
enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit {tree), and 
make beautiful alcoves, and arrange everything with such taste as 
to make people anxious to look within. Make a wide gate to it, 
and then when any one ent^s, seize him at once and subject 
him to every kind of torture. Let no one {who has once entered} 
ever go out again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if 1 even 
should enter, that you torture me also and spare not Now,, 
then, I appoint you lord of this place of torment I” It happened 
diat a certain Bhikshu, as he was going his rounds begging for- 
food, entered the gate. The infernal keeper seeing him, made 
preparations to put him to torture. The Bhikshu, being much 
fri^tened, suppliantly begged a moment’s respite. “Permit me,. 


** That is, ia a previous birth. 
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at least, to partake of my mid-day meal,” he said. It so happen¬ 
ed that just then another man entered the place, on which the 
keeper directly seized him, and, putting him in a stone mortar, 
began to pound his body to atoms till a red froth formed. The 
Bhikshu having witnessed this spectacle, began to reflect on the 
impermanency, the sorrow, the vanity of bodily existence, that it 
is like a bubble and froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the 
condition of an Arhat. This liaving transpired, the infCTnal 
keeper laid hold of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling 
water. The heart of the Bhiksliu and his countenance were full 
of joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
whilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the top of 
which the Bhikshu took his seat. The keeper forthwith procewed 
to the king and said, ”A wonderful miracle has occurred in the 
place of torture ; would that your majesty would come and see 
it." The king said, *‘l dare not come, in consideration of my 
former agreement with you." The keeper replied, **This matter 
is one of great moment: it is only right you should come ; let us 
consider your former agreement changed." The king then 
directly followed him and entered the prison; on which the 
Bhikshu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, so that the 
king believed and was converted. Then he ordered the place of 
torture to be destroyed, and repented of all the evil he had 
formerly committed. From the time of his conversion he 
exceedingly honoured the three precious ones (/. e., Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha), and went continually to the spot underneath 
the Pei-to tree for the purpose of repentance, self-examination, 
and fasting. In consequence of this, the queen on one occasion 
asked, “Where does the king p so constantly?” The ministers 
replied, “He continually reside under the Pci-to tree." The 
queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the king was not 
there, sent men to cut the tree down. The king repairing as 
usual to the spot, and seeing what had happened, was so over¬ 
powered with grief that he fell down senseless on the ground. 
The ministers, bathing his face with water, after a long time 
Tcstoied him to consciousness. Then the king piled up the earth 
on the four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to be moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. Then 
prostrating himself at full length on the ground, he made the 
following vow, “If the tree does not revive 1 will never rise up 
again.” No sooner had he done this than the tree began to 
force up small branches from the root, and so it continued to 
grow until it arrived at its present height, which is somewhat less- 
than 120 feet. 

From this place going south three li, we arrive at a mountain 
called the Cock's-foot. The great Kasyapa is at present within 
this mountain. He divided the mountain at its base, so as to* 
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way; but men of old reached it with one foot.*® The reason 
why they name this building Po-lo-yu is from an Indian word 
signifying “pigeon." There are always ^thats abiding here. This 
land is barren and without inhabitants. At a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the hill there are villages, but all of them are inhabi¬ 
ted by heretics. They know nothing of the law of Buddha, or 
Sramanas, or Br^manas, or of any of the different schools 
of learning. The men of that country continually see persons 
come flying to the temple. On a certain occasion there were 
some Buddhist pilgrims from different countries who came heie 
to pay religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alludM to asked them, saying, "Why do you not fly ? All the 
religious persons hereabouts that we see (are able to) fly.” 
These men then answered by way of excuse, “Because our wings 
are not yet perfectly formed.” The country of Dekhan** is 
precipitous and the roads dangerous. Those who wish to go 
there, even if they know the place, ought to give a present to the 
king of the country, either money or goods. The king then 
deputes certain men to accompany them as guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another, each party pointing 
out their own roads and intricate bypaths. Fa-Hian finding 
himself in the end unable to proceed to that country, reports in 
the above passages merely what he has heard. 

From Banaras going eastward we arrive at the town of Patali- 
putra again. The purpose of Fa-hian was to seek for copies of 
the Vinaya Pitaka ; but throughout the whole of Northern India 
the various masters trusted to tradition only for their knowledge 
of the precepts, and had no originals to copy from. Wherefore 
Fa-Hian had come even so far as Mid-India. But here in the 
sangharama of the Great Vehicle he obtained one collection of 
the precepts, viz., the collection used by the Mahasanghika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great assembly of 
priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that this was 
the one us^ in the Jetavana vihara. Except that the eighteen 
sects have each their own private rules of conduct,*^ they are 
agreed in essentials. In some minor details they differ, as well 
as in a more or less exact attention to matters of practice. But 
the collection {of this sect) is regarded as the most correct and 
complete. Moreover, he obtain^ one copy of precepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 gathas. This version was that 
used by the assembly belonging to the school of the Sarvastiva- 
das ; ^e same, in fact, as is generally used in China. The 
masters of this school also hand down the precepts by word of 
mouth, and do not commit them to writing. Moreover, in this 

• • Referring perhaps to the one-footed men of Ktesias. It may possibly 
be, **at one bound.** *• Ta-Thstn. Vide I-tsing, Nan-hal. 
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at least, to partake of my mid-day meal,’' he said. It so happen¬ 
ed that just then another man entered the place, on which the 
keeper directly seized him, and, putting him in a stone mortar, 
began to pound his body to atoms till a red froth formed. The 
Bhikshu having witnessed this spectacle, began to reflect on the 
impermanency, the sorrow, the vanity of bodily existence, that it 
is like a bubble and froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the 
condition of an Arhat. This having transpired, the infernal 
keeper laid hold of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling 
water. The heart of the Bhikshu and his countenance were full 
of joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
whilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the top of 
which the Bhikshu look his seat. The keeper forthwith proceeded 
to the king and said, “A wonderful miracle has occun^ in the 
place of torture ; would that your majesty would come and see 
it." The king said, “1 dare not come, in consideration of my 
former agreement with you." The keeper replied, “This matter 
is one of great moment: it is only right you should come ; let us 
consider your former agreement changed.'* The king then 
directly followed him and entered the prison; on which the 
Bhikshu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, so that the 
king believed and was converted. Then he ordered the place of 
torture to be destroyed, and repented of all the evil he had 
formerly committed. From the time of his conversion he 
exceedingly honoured the three precious ones (/. e., Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha), and went continually to the spot underneath 
the Pei-to tree for the purpose of repentance, self-examination, 
and fasting. In consequence of this, the queen on one occasion 
asked, ‘'^^ere docs the king go so constantly ?*' The ministers 
replied, “He continually resides under the Pci-to tree." The 
queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the king was not 
there, sent men to cut the tree down. The king repairing as 
usual to the spot, and seeing what had happened, was so over¬ 
powered with grief Aat he fell down senseless on tlie ground. 
The ministers, bathing his face with water, after a long time 
restoied him to consciousness. Then the king piled up the earth 
on the four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to be moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. Then 
prostrating himself at full length on the ground, be made the 
following vow, “If the tree does not revive 1 will never rise up 
again." No sooner had he done this than the tree began to 
force up small branches from the root, and so it continued to 
grow until it arrived at its present height, which is somewhat less 
than 120 feet. 

From this place going south three li, we arrive at a mountain 
called the Cock's-foot. The great Kasyapa is at present within 
this mountain. He divided the mountain at its base, so as to* 
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way; but men of old reached it with one foot.®* The reason 
why they name this building Po-Io-yu is from an Indian wortT 
signifying “pigeon." There are always Arhats abiding here. This 
land is barren and without inhabitants. At a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the hill there are villages* but all of them are inhabi¬ 
ted by heretics. They know nothing of the law of Buddha, or 
Sramanas, or Brahmanas, or of any of the different schools 
of learning. The men of that country continually see persons 
come flying to the temple. On a certain occasion there were 
some Buddhist pilgrims from different countries who came heie 
to pay religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alluded to asked them, saying, "Why do you not fly ? All the 
religious persons hereabouts that we see {are able to) fly.** 
These men then answered by way of excuse, "Because our wings 
are not yet perfectly formed.” The country of Deklian®® is 
precipitous and the roads dangerous. Those who wish to go 
there, even if they know the place, ought to give a present to the 
king of the country, cither money or goods. The king then 
deputes certain men to accompany them as guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another, each party pointing 
out their own roads and intricate bypaths. Fa-Hian finding 
himself in the end unable to proceed to that country, reports in 
the above passages merely what he has heard. 

From Banaras going eastward we arrive at the town of Patali- 
putra again. The purpose of Fa-hian was to seek for copies of 
the Vlnaya Pitaka ; but throughout the whole of Northern India 
the various masters trusted to tradition only for their knowledge 
of the precepts, and had no originals to copy from. TOerefore 
Fa-Hian had come even so far as Mid-Iodia. But here in the 
sangharama of the Great Vehicle he obtained one collection of 
the precepts, viz., the collection used by the Mahasanghika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great asscmbhT of 
priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that this was 
the one used in the Jetavana vikara. Except that the eighteen 
sects have each their own private rules of conduct,®* they are 
agr^ in essentials. In some minor details they differ, as well 
as in a more or less exact attention to matters of practice. But 
the collection {of this sect) is regarded as the most correct and 
complete. Moreov^, he obtained one copy of precepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 gathas. This version was that 
used by the assembly belonging to the school of the Sarvasfiva- 
das ; the same, in fact, as is generally used in China. The 
masters of this school also hand down the precepts by word of 
mouth, and do not commit them to writing. Moreover, in thin. 


^ Referring (^baps to the one~footed men of Ktesias. It may possibly 
one bound:* Ta-ThsUu VideU^,Nart^, 
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Samyuktabhidharma-hriibya 
fostra, including altogether about 6000 gathas. Moreov^ 

nf Nirvana Sutra, consisting altogether 

of 2500 y^es. Moreover, he obtained in one volume the Vai- 
pulya-^rmirvana Sutra, containing about 5000 verses. More- 

a7*i, ^ Abhidharma according to the 

ln^hi^ Mahasanghikas. On this account Fa-Hian abode 

engaged in learning to 
Sanslait books, and to converse in that language, and 
in copying the precepts. When To-ching arrived in Mid-India 
and saw the custornaiy behaviour of the Sramanas. and the sS 
the assembly of priests, and their religious 
^ ^ the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully 

the meagre chwacter of the precepts known to the 

V “'ir border-land of China. 

^ vow and said, “From the present time for 
^ condition of Buddha, may I never again 

be born in a fronUer country.** And in accordance with this 
expression of his wish, he took up his permanent abode in this 
pla«. and did not return. And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according 
I?,, puipoM, to spread the knowledge of^e preceots 

tbr^^out the land of Han (China), returned alone. 

Following down the river Ganges in an easterly direction for 
we come to the great kingdom of Champa* on 

^ r P Buddha once dwelt, and 

where nioyed to and fro for exercise, also where the four 

^ pnests. From this continuing 

to go ^tward nearly fifty yojanas, we arrive at the kingdom of 
Tamrahpu. This is at the sea-mouth. There are tweSty-fow 

resident priests, 
respected. Fa-Hjian remained 
l sacred books 

^^ethen shipped himself on 
boMd a great merchant vessel. PutUng to sea, they proceeded 
in a soulh-west^y direction, catching the first fair wind of the 
^ter se^on. They sailed for fourteen days and nights, and 
® o*" *>ons (Simhall Ceylon)® Men^f 

k say that the distance between the two 

^^ut 700 y^anas. This kingdom (of lions) is situated on a 
great island. From east to west it is fifty yojanas, and ftom 
north to south thirty yojanas. On evciy side of it are smaU 
amoMting to a hundred in number. They are 
totant from one another ten or twenty U and as much as 200 li. 

depend on the great island. Most of them produce 
precious stones and pearls. The monf-gem is also found in 
•• Fan. • Cheo-po. 
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(to the appointed place)t and, according to the measure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out the tooth of 
Buddha in the middle of the third month. Ten days beforehand, 
the king magnificently caparisons a great elephant, and commis¬ 
sions a man of eloquence and ability to clothe himself in royal 
apparel, and, riding on the elephant, to sound a drum and 
proclaim as follows : "Bodhisaltva during three Asankhyeya 
kalpai underwent every kind of austerity ; he spared himself no 
personal sufferings ; he left his county, wife, and child ; more¬ 
over he tore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he fu¬ 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove (from the hawk), he sacrificed his 
head in alms, he gave his body to a famishing tiger, he judged 
not his marrow or brain. Thus he endured every sort of agony 
for the sake of all flesh. Moreover, when he became perfect 
Buddha, he lived in the world forty-nine years preaching the law 
and teaching and converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, 
he saved the lost. Having passed through countless births, he 
then entered Nirvana. Since that event is 1497 years. The eyes 
of the world were then put out, and all flesh deeply grieved. 
After ten days the tooth of (this same) Buddha will be brought 
forth and taken to the Abhayagiri vihara. Let all ecclesiastical 
and lay persons within the kingdom, who wish to lay up a store 
of merit, prepare and smooth the roads, adorn the streets and 
highw'ays; let them scatter every kind of flower, and offer in¬ 
cense in religious reverence to the relic.** This pr^la^tion 
being finished, the king next causes to be placed on both si^ 

• of the procession-road representations of the five hundred bodily 
forms which Bodhisattva assumed during his successive births. 
For instance, his birth as Sudana;‘'® his appearance as Sama ; 
his birth as the king of the elephants, and as an antelope. These 
figures arc all beautifully painted in divers colours and have a 
very life-like appearance. At length the tooth of Buddha is 
brought forth and conducted along the principal road. As they 
proceed on the way, religious offerings are ma^ to it. when 
they arrive at the Abhaya vihara they place it in the Hall of 
Buddha, where the clergy and laity all assemble in vast crowds 
and bum incense, and light lamps, and perform every 
religious ceremony, both night and day, without ceasing. Aftw 
ninety complete days they again return it to the v/Aora within 
the city. This chapel is thrown open on fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directs. 
Forty li to the cast of the Abhaya vihara is a mountain, on 
which is built a chapel called Bodhi*; there are about 2000 
priests in it. Amongst them is a very distinguished Shaman 
called Dharmakoti or Dharmaguptaf The people of this 
*• TTie Sudana Jataka, the same as the Vessantara Jataka ; both thU and 
4he Sama Jataka are among the Sanchi sculptures. * Po-ti. t Ta-mo-kiu-ti. 
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•asscmbi) he obtained a copy of the Samyuktabhidharma-hridaya 
Sastra, including altogether about 6000 gathas. Moreover, 
he obtained a copy of the Nirvana Sutra^ consisting altogether 
of 2500 verses. Moreover, he obtained in one volume the Vcu^ 
pulya-parinirvana Sutra, containing about 5000 verses. More¬ 
over, he procured a copy of the Abhidharma according to the 
school of the Mahasanghikas. On this account Fa-Hian abode 
in this place for the space of three years engaged in learning to 
read the Sanskrit* * books, and to converse in that language, and 
in copying the precepts. When To-ching arrived in Mid-India 
and saw the customary behaviour of the Sramanas, and the strict 
decorum observed by the assembly of priests, and their religious 
deportment, even to the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully 
reflating on the meagre character of the precepts known to the 
different assemblies of priests in the border-land of China 
he bound himself by a vow and said, “From the present time for 
■^ver till I obtain die condition of Buddha, may I never again 
be bom in a frontier country.” And in accordance with this 
expression of his wish, he took up his permanent abode in this 
pla^, and did not return. And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according 
to his original purpose, to spread the knowledge of the precepts 
throughout the land of Han (China), returned alone. 

Following down the river Ganges in an easterly direction for 
eighteen yojanas, we come to the great kingdom of Champa* on 
its southern shore. In the place where Buddha once dwelt, and 
where he moved to and fro for exercise, also where the four 
previous Buddhas sat down, in all these places towers have been 
erected, and there are still resident priests. From this continuing 
to go Mstward newly fifty yojanas, we arrive at the kingdom of 
TamraliptL This is at the sea-mouth. There are twenty-four 
sangh^amas in this country ; all of them have resident priests, 
and the law of Buddha is generally respected. Fa-Hain remained 
ficre for two years, writing out copies of the sacred books 
<5urr<7s) and drawing image-pictures. He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel. Putting to sea, they proceeded 
in a south-westerly dirertioo, catching the first fair wind of the 
wmter season. They sailed for fourteen days and nights, and 
■^ved at the country of the lions (Simhala, Ceylon). Men of 
that country (Tararalipti) say that the distance between the two 
IS about 700 yojanas. This kingdom {of lions) is situated on a 
great island. From east to west it is fifty yojanas, and from 
porth to south thirty yojanas. On every side of it are small 
islands,^rhaps amounting to a hundred in number. They are 
^tant from one another ten or twenty li and as much as 200 li. 
All of them depend on the great island. Most of them produce 
precious stones and pearls. The man/-gem is also found in 
•• Fan. ♦ Cbeo-po. 
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{to the appointed place), and, according to the measure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out the tooth of 
Buddha in the middle of the third month. Ten days beforehand, 
the king magnificently caparisons a great elephant, and 
sions a of eloquence and ability to clothe himself in royal 
apparel, and, riding on the elephant, to sound a drum and 
proclaim as follows: "Bodhisattva during three Asankhyeya 
I^pas underwent every kind of austerity ; he spared lumself no 
personal sufferings ; he left his countiy, wife, and child ; more¬ 
over he tore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he man¬ 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove (from the hawk), he sacrificed his 
head in alms, he gave his body to a famishing tiger, he grudged 
not his marrow' or brain. Thus he endured every sort of agony 
for the sake of all flesh. Moreover, when he became perfect 
Buddha, he lived in the world forty-nine years preaching the law 
and teaching and converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, 
he saved the lost. Having passed through countless births, he 
then entered Ninana. Since that event is 1497 years. The eyes 
of the world were then put out, and all flesh deeply grieved. 
After ten days the tooth of {this satne) Buddha will be brought 
forth and taken to the Abhayagiri vihara. Let all ecclesiastical 
and lay persons within the kingdom, who wish to lay up a store 
of merit, prepare and smooth the roads, adorn the streets and 
hi^ways; let them scatter every kind of flow'er, and offer in¬ 
cense in religious reverence to Ae relic.** This proclamation 
being finished, the king next causes to be placed on boA sides 
of the procession-road representations of the five hundred bodily 
forms which Bodhisattva assumed during his successive births. 
For instance, his birth as Sudana his appearance as Sama ; 
his birth as the king of the elephants, and as an antelope. These 
figures are all beautifully painted in divers colours and have a 
very life-like appearance. At length the tooth of Buddha is 
brought forth and conducted along the principal road. As they 
proceed on the way, religious offerings are niade to it When 
they arrive at the Abhaya yihara they place it in the Hall of 
Buddha, where the clergy and laity all assemble in vast crowds 
and bum incense, and light lamps, and perform every kmd of 
religious ceremony, both night and day, without ceasing. Mtct 
ninety complete days they again return it to the vihara within 
the city. This chapel is thrown open on fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directs. 
Forty li to the cast of the Abhaya vihara is a mountain, on 
which is built a chapel called Bodhi* ; there are about 2000 
priests in it. Amongst them is a very distinguished Shaman 
called Dharmakoti or Dharmagupta.t The people of this 
*• The SudoTUi Jataka, the same as the Vessantara Jataka ; both this and 
the Sama Jataka are among the Sanchi sculptures. * Po-ti. t Ta-mo-kiu-u. 
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country greatly respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, 
where he has lived for about forty years. By the constant pra^ 
tice of benevolence he has been able to tame the serpents and 
mice, so that they stop together in one cell, and do not hurt 
one another. , , 

Seven li to the south of the capital is a chape! called Maha- 
vihara, in which there are 3000 priests. Amongst them was 
a very eminent Sramana, whose life was so pure that the men 
of the country generally gave him credit for being m Arhat. 
At the lime of his approaching death, the king, having come 
to inspect and inquire, according to the custom of the law, 
assembled the priests and asked the Bhikshu, “Hast thou attained 
reason ?’* On which he made reply in truth, “I am an Arhat.* 
After his death, the king immediately examined the sacred 
books, with a view to p^orm the funeral obsequies accor¬ 
ding to the rules for such as are Arhats. Accordingly, about 
four or five U to the east of the vihara they raised a very great 
pyre of wood, about 34 feet square and of the same height. 
Near Ae top they placed tiers of sandal-wood, aloe, and aU 
kinds of scented wood. On the four sides they construct^ 
steps. Then, taking some clean and very white camlet cloth, 
they bound it around and above the pyre. They then constructed 
above a funeral carriage, like the hearses used in this country, 
except that there are no dragon-car handles (cf. ting urh)- 
Then, at the time of the cremation (t/ova), the king, accompwied 
by the four classes of the people, assembled in great numl»rs, 
came to the spot provided with flowers and incense for religious 
offerings, and followed the hearse till it arriv^ at the place 
■of the funeral ceremony. The king, then, in his own person, 
offered religious worship with flowers and incense. This bemg 
over, the hearse was placed on the pyre, and oil of cinnamon 
poured over it in all directions. Then they set light to the 
whole. At the time of kindling the fire, the whole assembly 
occupied their minds with solemn thought. Then removmg 
their upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, wl^h 
they use as sun-shades, and approaching as near as possible 
to the pyre, they flung them into the midst of the fire in ordw 
to assist the cremation. When all was over, they diligently 
searched for the bones and collect^ them together, in order 
to raise a tower over them. Fa-Hian did not amve in tirne 
to see this celebrated person alive, but only to witness his 
funeral obsequies. At this lime, the king, being an earnest 
believer in the law of Buddha, desired to build a new vihara 
for this congregation of priests. First of all he provided for 
them a great feast, after which he selected a pair of strong 
working oxen and ornamented their horns with gold, silvw, 
and precious things. Then providing himself with a beautiful 

4 
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fflded plough, the king himself ploughed round the four sides of 
the allotted space after which, ceding ail personal right over 
the land, houses, or people within the area thus enclosed, he 
presented {the whole to the priests). Then he caused to be engraved 
on a metal plate {the following inscription) : “From this Ume and 
for all generations hereafter, let this property be handed down 
trora one {body of priests) to the other, and let no one dare to 
dienate it, or change (the character of) the grant.” When Fa- 
Hian was residing m this country, he heard a religious brother 
from Inma, se^ed on a high throne, reciting a sacred book and 
saying, The Patra (aims-bowl) of Buddha originally was ore* 
served m Vaisali, but now it is in the borders of Gandhara 
Aftw an uncertain period of years [Fa-Hian, at the time of the 
recital, he^d the exact number of years, but he has now for¬ 
gotten It], it will go on to the country of the western Yu-chi. 
After another period it will go to the country of Khotan After 
a similar period it will be transported to Kouche. In about 
toe same period it wUI come back to the land of Han : after 
toe same i«nod it wUl return to the land of lions (Simhala. 
Ceylon); ^er toe same period it will return to Mid-India: 
after which it will be taken up into the Tushia heaven The 
Maitreya Bodhisattva will exclaim with a sigh, ‘The alms-dish 
of Sakyamuni Buddha has come.* Then all the Devas wiQ oav 
rehgious worship to it with flowers and incense for seven days 
^er this It Will return to Jambudvipa, and a sea-dragon, taking 
It. wiU carry it within his palace, awaiting liU Maitreya is about 
to a^ive at complete wisdom, at which time toe bowL again 
tovi^g Itself into four as it was at first, will re-ascend the Pin- 
M moimtain. After Maitreya has arrived at supreme wis- 
dora, the fom heavenly Kings wUl once more come and respcct- 
nilly salute him as Buddha, after the same manner as they have 
done to the former Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of this 
Bhatoa-kalpa will all of them use this same alms-dito ; when 
the bowl has disappeared, then the law of Buddha will 
graduaUy pensh ; aftw which toe years of man’s life wiU begin 

in duration 

At the time of its bemg ten years in length, rice and butter will 
di^p^ from the world, and men will become extremely 
wicked. The sticks they grasp will then transform themselves 
mto kmves and clubs, with which they wiU attack one another 
and wound and kill each other. In toe midst of this, men 
who have acquired religious merit will escape and seek refuge 
in toe mountains; and when the wicked have finished the 
work of mutual destruction, they will come from their hiding- 

A king, or 15 acres. 

’»In some places tlds is wrihen An-na, as ihough for (Sum)aaa, 
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places, and will converse together and say, ‘Men of old lived 
to a very advanced age, but now, because wicked men have 
indulged without restraint in every transgression of the law, our 
years have dwindled down to their present short span, even 
to the space of ten years. Now, therefore, let us practise every 
kind of good deed, encouraging within ourselves a kind and 
loving spirit; let us enter on a course of virtue and righteous¬ 
ness.* Thus, as each one practises faith and justice, their 
years will begin to increase in double ratio till they reach 
80,000 years of life. At the time when Maitrcya is bom, when 
he first begins to declare his doctrine (turn the wheel of the 
law), his earliest converts will be the followers of the bequeathed 
law of Sakya Buddha, those who have forsaken their families, 
those who have sought refuge in the three sacred names, those 
who have kept the five great commandments, and attended 
to their religious duties in making continued offerings to the 
three precious objects of worship. His second and third body 
of converts shall bt those who, by their previous conduct, 
have put themselves in a condition for salvation.” Fa-Hian, 
on hearing this discourse, wished to copy it down, on which 
the man said, “TTiis has no Scripture-original; I only repeat by 
word of mouth (what I have learned).*’ 

Fa-Hian resided in this country for two years. Continuing 
his search, he obtained a copy of the Vinaya Pitaka according 
to the school of the Mahisasakas. He also obtained a copy 
of the Great Agama (Dirghagama), and of the Miscellaneous 
Agama (Samyuktagamd)^ and also a collection of the Miscellane¬ 
ous Pitaka (Sannipata). All these were hitherto unknown in 
the land of Han. Having obtained these works in the original 
language (Fan), he forthwith shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel, which carried about two hundred men. Astern 
of the great sUp was a smaller one, in case the larger v^sel 
should be injured or wrecked. Havina got a fair wind, they 
sailed eastward for two days, when suddenly a tempest (typhoon) 
arose, and the ship sprung a leak. The merchants then desired 
to haul up the smaBer vessel, but the crew of that ship, fearing 
that a crowd of men would rush into her and sink her, cut 
the towing cable and she fell off. The merchantmen were 
greatly terrified, expecting their death momentarily. Then 
dreading lest the leak should gain upon them, they forthwith 
took their heavy goods and merchandise and cast them over¬ 
board. Fa-Hian also flung overboard his water-pitcher (kwidika) 
and his washing-basin, and also other portions of his property. 
He was only afraid lest the merchants should fling into the sea 
his sacred books and images. And so with earnestness of heart 
he invoked Avalokitcsvara, and paid reverence to the Buddhist 
saints (the priesthood of the land of Han, speaking thus : ”1 
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indeed have wandered far and wide in search of the law. 
Oh, bring me back again, by your spiritual power, to reach 
some resting-place.” And so the hurricane blew on for thirteen 
days and nights; they then arrived at the shore of a small 
island, and on the tide going out they found the place of the 
leak. Having forthwith stopped it up, they again put to sea 
on their onward voyage. In this ocean there are many pirates, 
who, coming on you suddenly, destroy everything. The sea 
itself is boundless in extent; it is impossible to know cast or 
west except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, and so progress. 
If it is dark, rainy weather, the only plan is to steer by the wind 
without guide. During the darkness of night we only see 
the great waves beating one against the other and shining 
like fire, whilst shoals of sea-monsters of every description 
{surround the ship). The merchants, perplexed, knew not 
towards what land they were steering. The sea was 
bottomless and no soundings could be found, so that there 
was no chance of anchoring. At length, the weather clearing 
up, they got their right bearings, and once more shaped 
a correct course and proceeded onwards; but if {during the 
bad weather) they had happened to have struck on a hidden rock 
there could have been no escape. Thus they voyaged for ninety 
days and more, when they arrived at a country called (Java,* 
or, perhaps, Sumatra). In this country heretics and Br ahm an*; 
flourish, but the law of Buddha is not much known. Stopping 
here the best portion of five months, Fa-Hian again embarked 
on board another merchant vessel, having also a crew of two 
hundred men or so. They took with them fifty days* provisions, 
and set sail on the 16th ^y of the fourih month. Fa-Hian 
kept his ^‘rest** on board this ship. They shaped a course north¬ 
east for Kwang-chow. After a month and some days, when 
sounding the middle watch of the night, a black squall suddenly 
came on, accompanied with pelting rain. The merchantmen and 
passengers were all terrified. Fa-Hian at this time also, with 
great eamwtness of mind, again entreated Avaloldtesvara and 
aD the priesthood of China to exert their divine power in 
their favour, and protect them till daylight.^* When the day 
broke, all the Brahmans, consulting together, said, *Tt is 
because we have got this Sramana on board we have no luck, 
and have incurred this great mischief. Come, let us land this 
Bhikshu on any island we mce% and let us not all perish for 
the sake of one man.’* The religious patron {Danapati) of Fa- 
Hian then said, "If you land this Bhikshu, you shall also land 
me with him; and if not, you had better kill me : for if you put 
this Sramana on shore, then, when I arrive in China, I will go 

• Ye-po-ti. Cf. rakhomo nmenm genesthal Acts xxiii. 29. 
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straight to the king and report you; and the king of that country 
is a firm believer in the law of Buddha, and greatly honours the 
Bhikshus and priests.” The merchantmen on this hesitated, and 
(in the end) did not dare to land him. The weather continuing 
very dark, the pilot’s observations were perversely wrong.’* 
Nearly seventy days had now elapsed. The rice for food 
and the watCT for congee were nearly all done. They had to 
use salt water for cooking, whilst they gave out to every man 
about two pints of fresh water. And now, when this was just 
exhausted, the merchants held a conversation and said, ”^e 
proper time for the voyage to Kwang-Chow is about fifty days, 
but now we have exceed^ that time these many days—shall we 
be perverse ?” On this they put the ship on a north-wesi course 
to look for land. After twelve days’ continuous sailing they 
arrived at the southern coast of Lau-Shan which borders on the 
prefecture of Chang-Kwang. They then obtained good fresh 
water and vegetables; and so, after passing though so many 
dangers and difficulties and such a succession of anxious days. 
{the pilgrim) suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing the 
Li-ho vegetable (a tort ot reed), he was confident that this was 
indeed the land of Han. But not seeing any men or traces 
of life, they knew not what place it was. Some said they 
had not yet arrived at Kwang-chow, others maintained they had 
passed it. In their uncertainty, therefore, they put off in a little 
boat, and entered a creek to took for some one to ask where they 
were. Meeting with two hunters, they got them to go back with 
them, making Fa-Hian interpeit their words and question them. 
Fa-Hian having first tried to inspire them with confidence, then 
leisurely asked them, “What men arc you?” They replied, 
"We are disciples of Buddha.” Then he asked, “What do you 
look for in these mountains here ?” They prevaricated, and 
said, ‘To-morrow is the 15th day of the seven^ month, and we 
were anxious to catch something to sacrifice to Buddha.” Again 
he asked, “What country is this ?** They replied, “This is 
Tsing-Chow, on the borders of the prefecture of Chang-Kwang, 
dependent on the house of Liu.” Having heard this, the 
merchants were very glad, and immediately begging that their 
goods might be landed, they deputed men to go with them to 
Chang-Kwang. The prrfcct, Li-1, who was a faithful follower 
of the law of Buddha, hearing that there was Sramana arrived 
with sacred books and images in a ship from beyond the seas, 
immediately proceeded to the shore with bis followers to escort 
the books and sacred figures to the seat of his government. 
After this the merchants returned towards Yang-Chow. Mean- 

‘'*That is, be was perverse in following bis wrong observatioost or 
calculations. 
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while Liu arriving at Tsing-Chow,’* entertained Fa-Hian for 
the whole winter and summer. The summer period of rest being 
over, Fa-Hian, removed from the society of his fellow-priests 
for so long, was anxious to get back to Chang'an. But as his 
plans were important, he directed his course first towards the 
southern capital. Having met the priests, he exhibited the 
sacred books he had brought back. 

Fa-Hian, leaving Chang’an, was six years in arriving at 
Mid-India. He resided there during six years, and was three 
years more before he arrived at Tsing-Chow. He had suc¬ 
cessively-passed through nearly thirty di^ent countries. In all 
the countries of India, after passing the sandy desert, the 
dignified carriage of the priesthood and the surprising influence 
of religion cannot be adequately described. But b^ause our 
learned doctors had not heard of these things, he was induced, 
regardless of personal risk, to cross the seas, and to encounter 
evCTy kind of dan«r in returning home. Having been preserved 
by divine power {by the three honourable ones), and brought 
through all dangers safely, he was further induct to commit to 
writing these records of his travels, desiring that honourable 
readers might be informed of them as well as himself. 
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SHNG-YUN^ AND HWEI SANG 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOK IN THE WEST* (518 a.d.) 

[Translated from the 5tk Section of the History of the 
Temples of Lo-Yang (Honan Fu)] 

In the suburb Wei^I/ to the north-east of tfie city of Lo*Yan^ 
was the dwelling of Sung-Yun of Tun-hwang,® who, iu 
company with the Bhikshu Hwei Sang, was sent on an embassy 
to the western countries by the Empress Dowager (Tai-Hau) of 
the Great Wei dynasty* to obtain Buddhist books. This 
occurred in the eleventh month of the first year of the period 
Shen kwei (517-518 a.d.) They procured altogether 170 volumes, 
all standard works, belonging to the Great Vehicle. 

First of all, having repaired to the capital, they procerfed in 
a westerly direction forty days, and arrived at the Chih-Ling 
(Barren Ridge), which is the western frontier of the country. On 
this ridge is the fortified outpost of the Wei territory. The 
Chih-Ling produces no trees or shurbs, and hence its name 
(Barren). Here is the common resort (cave) of the rat-bird. 
These two animals being of different species (c^g), but the 
same genus (ltd), live and breed together. The bird is the male, 
the rat the female. From their cohabiting in this manner, the 
name rat-bird cave is derived. 

Ascending the Chih-ling and proceeding westward ^enty- 
three days, having crossed the Drifting Sands, they arrived at 
the countiy of the Tub-kiueh-’hun.* Along the road the cold 
was very severe, whilst the high winds, and the driving snow, 
and the pelting sand and gravel were so bad, that it was 
impossible to raise one’s eyes without getting them filled. The 
chief city of the Tuh-kiueh-’hun and the neighbourhood is 

* Called by Remusat Sung-Yun tsc (Fa-hian, cap. viu. n. i) ;,b|ut wwd 

is no c<Hi)poi]ent part of the name, The passage in the original is this: 
"In the Wan-I suberb (//) is the house (tse) of Sun Yun of Tun-hwang.” 

* Western countries (si yu). 

* Tun-hwang, situated on a branch of the Bulungmr nver. 

* At the faU of the Tsin dynasty (420 A.D.), the northern provinces of 
China became the possessioit of a powerful Tartar tribe known as the Wei. 
A native dynasty <the Southern Sung) ruled in the southern provinces, and 
has been regar^d by subsequent writers as the legitimate one (Edkins). 

* The Eastern riirks. The ’Hun were a southern horde of the Tlch lei 
Turks. Vide Doolittle's Vocab. and Handbook, vol. ii. p. 906. 
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agreeably warm. The written character of this country is nearly 
the same as that of the Wei. The customs and regulations 
observed by these people are mostly barbarous in character 
(after the rules of the outside barbarians or foreigners). From 
this country going west 3500 li, we arrive at the city of Shen> 
Shen.^ This city, from the time it set up a king, was seized by 
the Tuh-kiueh-'hun, and at present there resides in it a military 
officer (the second general) for subjugating (pacifying) the west. 
The entire cantonment'^ amounts to 3000 men, who are 
employed in withstanding the western Hu. 

From Shen-Shen going west 1640 li, we arrive at the city of 
Tso-moh.® In this town there are, perhaps, a hundred families 
resident. The country is not visited with rain, but they irrigate 
their crops from the streams of water. They Imow not the use 
of oxen or ploughs in their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Buddha with a Bodhisattva, 
but certainly not in face like a Tartar. On questioning an old 
man about it, he said, “This was done by Lu-Kwong, who 
subduded the Tartars.” From this city going westward 1275 li, 
we arrive at the cily of Moh. The flowers and fruits here are 
just like those of Lo-Yang, but the native buildings and the 
foreign officials are different in appearance. 

From the city Moh going west 22 li, we arrive at the city 
of Han-mo.® Fifteen li to the south of this city is a large 
temple, with about 300 priests in it. These priests possess a 
golden full-length figure of Buddha, in height a ckang and 
^ths (about 18 feet). Its appearance is very imposing, and 
all the characteristic marks of the body are bright and distinct. 
Its face was placed repeatedly looking eastward ; but the 
figure, not approving of that, turn^ about and looked to the 
west. The old men have the following tradition respecting 
this figure : They say that originally it came from the south 
transporting itself through the air. The king of Khotan himself 
seeing it, paid it worship, and attempted to convey it to bis 
city, but in the middle of the route, when they halted at night 
the figure suddenly disappeared. On ^spatehing men to look 
after it, they found it had returned to its old place. Immediately, 

* Shen-aben or Leu-lan (Beal’s Bttd. Pilg.. p. 4, n.) probably the Charchan 
of Marco Polo; Mayers {Manual, 536) places it near Pidjan ,* but for 
remarks on its situation vide Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 179, n. I; vol. if. 
p. 475; vide also Prcjevalsky’s Kulja, Remarks by Baron Riebtopco, p. 
144. Ac. 

’P‘«fo(bulak7]. 

* Proba^ the Ni-mo of Hiuen Tuang. 

* This is probably the Pi-mo of Hiuen Tstang (Pein, iii. 243). the Pein 
of Marco Polo. The figure described in the text is also alluded to by 
Hiuen Tsiang, and is identified witb the saodal-wood image of Udyana, king 
of KausambL 
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therefore, (the king) raised a tower, and appointed 400 
attendants to sweep and water (the tower). If any of these 
servitors receive a hurt of any kind, they place some gold 
leaf on this hgure according to the injured part, and so are 
directly cured. Men in after ages built towers around this 
image of 18 feet, and the other image-towers, all of which are 
ornamented with many thousand flags and streamers of 
variegated silk. There are perhaps as many as 10,000 of these, 
and more than half of them belonging to the Wei country.^® 
Over the flags are inscriptions in the square character, recording 
the several dates when they were presented ; the greater number 
arc of the nineteenth year of T’ai Ho, the second year of King 
Maing, and the second year of Yen Chang.^^ There was only 
one flag with the name of the reigning monarch on it, and this 
was a flag of the period Yaou Tsln (A.D. 406). 

From the town of Han-Mo going west 878 li, we arrive 
at the country of Khotan. The king of this country wears a 
golden cap on his head, in shape like the comb of a cock ; 
the appendages of the head-dress hang down behind him two 
feet, and they are made of taffeta (kun), about five inches wide. 
On state occasions, for the purpose of imposing effect, there- 
is music performed, consisting of drums, horns, and golden 
cymbals. The king is also attended by one chief bowman, ' 
two spearmen, five halberdiers, and, on his right and left, 
swordsmen, not exceeding a hundred^men. The poorer sort of 
women here wear trousers, and ride on horseback just as well 
as their husbands. They burn their dead, and, collecting the 
ashes, erect towers ifau t'u) over them. In token of mourning 
they cut their hair and disfigure their faces, as though with 
grief. Their hair is cut to a length of four inches, and kept 
so all round. When the king dies, they do not bum his body, 
but enclose it in a coffin and carry it far off" and bury it in the 
desert. They found a temple to his memory, and at proper 
times, pay religious service to his manes. 

The king of Khotan^* was no believer in the law of Buddha. 

A certain foreign merchantman on a time brought a Bhikshir 

That is, were presented by sovereigns of the Wei dynasty, or during, 
their reign. 

The period T*oi-Ho began 477 A.D. and ended 500 A.D., so that 
there could be no nineteenth year of this period : either the text is faulty 
or it may possibly refer to the nineteenth year of the reign of Hiao Wen 
Ti, which would be 490 A.D. The other dates named correspond to C02 A.D. 
and 514 A.D. 

One hundred and sixty-flve years after the establishment of the. 
kingdom of Li-yul (Khotan), the King VHayasambhava, son of Yeula, 
ascended the throne, and in the fifth year of his reign the dhaima was first 
iutrodneed into Li-yul (Rockhill). 
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called Vairochana* to this neighbourhood, and located liim 
under a plum-tree to the south of this city. On this an informer 
approached the king and said, “A strange Sramana has come 
{to your majesty’s dominions) without permission, and is now 
residing to the south of the city under the plum-tree.” The 
king, hearing this, was angry, and forthwith went to see 
Vairochana. The Bhikshu then addressed the king as follows : 
“Tathagataf has commissioned me to come here to request 
your majesty to build for him a perfectly finished pagoda (lit. 
a pagoda with a surmomting spire or dL%h\ and thus secure to 
yourself perpetual felicity.” The king said, “I.ct me see 
Buddha, and then T will obey him.” Vairochana then sounded 
agong;‘® on which Buddha commissioned Rahula to assume 
his appearance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the 
air. The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
vihara under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of Rahula; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preservation. 
At present it is carefully protected by a sort of shade (Jar) 
that covers it; but, notwithstanding this, the shadow of the 
figure constantly removes itself outside the building, so that 
those who behold it cannot help paying it religious seivice 
(by circumambulating it). In this place (or chapel) are the shoes 
of a Pratyeka Buddha, which have up to the present time 
resisted decay. They are made neithei of leather or silk,--in 
fact, it is impossible to determine what the material is. The 
extreme limits of the kingdom of Khotan reach about 3000 li 
•or so from cast to west. 

In the second year of Shan Kwai (519 A.D.) and the 7th 
month, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Chakuka— 
Yerkiang. J The people of that country are mountain-dwellers. 
The five kinds of cereals grow in abundance. In eating these, 
they make them into cakes. They do not permit the slaughter 
of animals, and such of them as eat flesh only use that which 
dies of itself. The customs and spoken language are like those 
of the people of Khotan, but the written character in use is that 
of the Brahmans. The limits of this country can be traversed 
in about five da^. 

During the first decade of the 8lh month we entered the 
limits of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabbanda),*^* and going 

* Pi-Iu-shan. 

t Ju-laL 

** The expression in the original implies the use of some magical 
Influence to constrain Buddha to send Rahula. 

I Chu-ku-po. 

*-* Kabhanda is identified by Yule with SarQckul and Tash Kurghan. 
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west six days, we ascended the Tsung-Iing mountains; advancing 
yet three days to the west, we arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu 
and after three days more, to the Puh-ho-i mountains.This 
spot is extremely cold. The snow accumulates both by winter and 
summer. In the midst of the mountain is a lake in which dwells 
a mischievous dragon. Formerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just then 
happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounc^ a spell 
and killed the merchant. The king of Kavandha or, Kabhanda 
or, ^rikkuF’ hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, 
and went to the kingdom of Udyana (in Northern India)^" 
to acquire knowledge of the spells used by the Brahmans. 
After four years, having procured these secrets, he came back to 
his throne, and, ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, 
and, lo t the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply 
sensible of his wickedness, approached the king. The king 
immediately banished him from the Tsung-ling mountains 
more than 1000 li from the lake. The king of the present time 
is of the thirteenth generation {from these events ). From this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the most 
precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are overhanging 
crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the very heavens. 
Compared with this road, the ruggedness of the great pass 
known as the Mang-men is as nothing, and the eminences of 
the celebrated Hian mountains {in Honan) are like level 
country. After entering the Tsung-ling mountains, step by 
step, we crept upwards for four days, and then reached the 
highest part of the range. From this point as a centre, look¬ 
ing downwards, it seems just as though one was poised in mid¬ 
air. The kingdom of Han-pan-to stretches as far as the crest 
of these mountains.^® Men say that this is the middle point 
of heaven and earth. The people of this region use the water 
of the rivers for irrigating their lands j and w'hen they were 
told that in the middle country {China) the fields were watered 
by the rain, they laughed and said, “How could heaven provide 
•enough for all ?’* To the eastward of the capital of this country 
there is a rapid river*® (or a river, Mang-tsin) flowing to the 
•northeast towards Kashgar.*^ The high lands of the Tsung- 
ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs. At this time, 

** Or, Kofig-yu. ** This phrase Puh-ho-i may also be translated the 
■*TJntrustworthy Mountains” •" Pan-to. U-chang. •Ye-tha. 

* * To the west of the Tsung-ling mountains all the rivers How to the 
westward, and enter the sea {Ch- Ed.) *°That is, perhaps, the Kara-Sou 
of Klaproth, which flows into the Tiz-ab, an affiluent of the Verkiang river ; 
•or it may be the Si-to siver, on which Yarkand stands, and which empties 
itself into Lake Lob, in the Sandy Desert. ** Sha-leb, perhaps for Su-Ieh, 
/.e., Kashgar. 
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viz., the 8th month, the air is icy cold, and the north wind 
camcs along with it the drifting snow for a thousand li. At 
last, in the middle decade of the 9th month, we entered the 
kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor ?), The mountains here are as 
M gorges deep as ever. The king of the country 
has built a town, where he resides, for the sake of being in the 
mountains. The people of the country dress handsomely, 
only they use some leathern garments. The land is extremely 
cold so much so, that the people occupy the caves of the 
ttmuntains as dweling-places, and the driving wind and snow 
often compel both men and beasts to herd together. To the 
south of this country are the great Snowy Mountains, which, in 
the morning and evening vapours, rise up like gem-spires. 

In the first decade of the 10th month we arrived at the 
coun^ of the Ephthalites.* The lands of this country are 
abundantly watered by the mountain streams, which fertilise 
them, and flow in front of all the dwellings. They have no 
walled towns, but they keep order by means of a standing 
army that constantly moves here and there. These people 
also use felt garments. The course of the rivers is marked by 
the verdant shrubs. In the summer the people seek the cool 
of the mountains ; In the winter they disperse themselves 
through the villages. They have no wntten character. Their 
rules of politeness are very defective. They have no knowledge 
at all of the movements of the heavenly bodies; and, in 
measuring the year, they have no intercalary month, or any 
long and short months; but they merely divide the year into 
twelve parts, and that is all. They receive tribute from all 
surrounding nations : on the south as far as Tieh-lo ;** on 
the north, the entire country of Lae-leh,*® eastward to Khotan, 
and west to Persia—more than forty countries in all. When 
they come to the court with their presents for the king, there is 
spread out a large carpet about forty paces square, which they 
surround with a sort of rug hung up as a screen. The king 
puls on hjs robes of state and takes his scat upon a gilt couch, 
which IS supported by four golden phoenix birds. When the 
amb^sadors of the Great Wei dynasty were presented, {the 
after repeat^ prostrations, received their letters of in¬ 
struction. On entering the assembly, one man announces your 
name and title ; then each stranger advances and retires. After 
the scvCTal announcements are over, they break up the assemb¬ 
ly. This IS the only rule they have ; there are no instruments of 
music visible at all. The royal ladies of the Ye-tha •* country 

• Ye*tha. 

possibly be Tirabhukti, the present Tirhut- 
ni 2® ^ people occupied Malava or Valabhi. 

The Ye-tha were probably the White Huns, or Ephthalites. 
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also wear stale robes, which trail on the ground three feet and 
more ; they have special train-bearers for carrying these lengthly 
robes. They also wear on their heads a horn, in length eight 
feet“* and more, three feet of its length being red coral. This 
they ornamented with all sorts of gay colours, and such is their 
head-dress. When the royal ladies go abroad, then they are 
carried; when at home, then they seat themselves on a gilded 
couch, which is made (from the ivory of ?) a six-tusked white 
elephant, with four lions {for supporters).*^ Except in this 
particular, the wives of the great ministers are like the royal 
ladies, they in like manner cover their heads, using horns, from 
which hang down veils all round, like precious canopies. Both 
the rich and poor have their distinctive modes of dress. These 
people are of all the four tribes of barbarians the most power¬ 
ful. The majority of them do not believe in Buddha. Most of 
them worship false gods. They kill living creatures and eat their 
flesh. They use the seven precious substances, which all the 
neighbouring countries bring as tribute, and gems in great 
abundance. It is reckoned that the distance of the country of 
the Ye-tha from our capital is upwards of 20,000 li. 

On the first decade of the 11th month we entered the con¬ 
fines of the country of Persia,*^ This territory {ground) is 
very contracted. Seven days farther on we come to a people 
who dwell in the mountains and arc exceedingly impoverished. 
Their manners arc rough and ill-favoured. On seeing their king, 
they pay him no honour ; and when the king goes out or comes 
in, his attendants are few. This country has a river which for¬ 
merly was very shallow ; but afterwards, the mountains having 
subsided, the course of the stream was alters and two lakes 
were formed. A mischievous dragon took up his residence here 
and caused many calamities . In the summer he rejoiced to dry 
up the mn, and in the winter to pile up the snow. Travellers 
by his influence arc subjected to all sorts of inconveniences. 
The snow is so brilliant that it dazzles the sight; men have to 
cover their eyes, or they would be blinded by it; but if they 
pay some religious service to the dragon, they find less diffi¬ 
culty afterwards. 


•* Ise« no other way of translating this passage, although it seems 
puzzling to know how these royal ladies could carry such an oraamem as 
this upon their beads. 

•• Literally the passage is, “They make the seat from a sIx-tusked white 
ekphMt and four lions.’* •’Po-sse. The name of Persia orEastem Persia 
e^CTded at this time even to the base of the TsungJing mountains (vide 
EllAinsloDe s India). The Parthians assumed the Persian name and affected 
Persia manners, "diasuzonsi Ktd apominourtai la Pmika auk aziounteS 
dokei Pmhuaioi nomtzesthai Persal de einai pros poioumenor, says the 
(Or. de Constantin., gest. ii, p. 63, Rawlinson’s Herod, 
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In the middle decade of 11th mounth we entered the country 
of Shie-Mi (Sambi 7). This country is just beyond the Tsung- 
ling mountains. The aspect of the land is still rugged; the 
people are very poor; the rugged narrow road is dangerous 
—a traveller and his horse can hardly pass along it one at a 
time. From the country of Bolor* to the country of Udyanaf 
they use iron chains for bridges. These are suspended in the 
air for the purpose of crossing (over the mountain chasms). 
On looking downwards no bottom can be perceived; there is 
nothing on the side to grasp at in case of a slip, but in a 
moment the body is hurled down 10,000 fathoms. On this 
account travellers will not cross over in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 12th month we entered the country 
of Udyana. On the north this county borders on the Tsung- 
ling mountains ; on the south it joins India. The climate is 
agreeably warm. The territory contains several thousand li.*® 
The people and productions arc very abundant. The fertility 
of the soil is equal to that of the plateau of Lin-tsze*® in 
China and the climate more equable. This is the place where 
Vessantara*® gave his child as alms, and where Bodhisattva 
gave his body (to the tigress). Though these old stories 
relate to things so distant, yet they are preserved among the 
local legends (?). The king of the country religiously observes 
a vegetable diet; on the great fast>days he pays adoration 
to Buddha, both morning and evening, with sound of drum, 
conch, Vina (a sort of /«/e), flute, and all kinds of wind 
instruments. After mid-day he devotes himself to the affairs 
of government. Supposing a man has committed murder, 
they do not suffer him to be killed; they only banish him 
to the desert mountains, affording him just food enough to 
keep him alive (lit. a bit and a sup). In investigating 
doubtful cases.**^ they rely on the pure or foul effect of 
drastic medicines; then, after examination, the punishment 
is adjusted according to the circumstances. At the proper 
time they let the streams overflow the land, by which the 
soil is rendered loamy and fertile. All provisions necessary 
for man are very abundant, caeals of every kind (lit of a 
hundred sorts) flourish, and the different fruits (lit. the five 
fiiiits) ripen in great numbers. In the evening the sound of 
the (convent) bells may be heard on every side, filling the 
air (world); the earth is covered with flowers of different 

•Po-lu-lai. tU-ebang. •• There is no word for li in the lest. •• In 
Sban-tung. Pe-lo, the first and last syllable in Vessantaia. 

** This passage is translated by (R.) thus: "When any matter is 
involved in doubt, they appeal to drugs, and decide upon the erkknee 
of these.” 
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hu^, wJuch succeed each other winter and summer, and are 
gat^red by clergy and laity alike as offerings for Buddha. 

Ihe king of the country seeing Sung-Yun (inquired 
reipec/mg /i/m, fl^) on their saying that the ambassadors of 
the Orcat (dynasty) had come, he courteously receh'ed 
meir letters of introduction. On understanding that the 
tmjwss Dowager was devotedly attached to the law of 
Bu^ha, he immediately turned his face to the east, and 
with closed hands and meditative heart, bowed his head • 
then, sending for a man who could interpret the Wei language 
he questioned Sung-Yun and said, “Are my honourable 
visitors men from the region of sun-rising ?** Sung-Yun 
answered and said, “Our country is bounded on the east 
by the grwt sea} from this the sun rises according to the 
command of Tathagata)^ The king again 
asKed, Does that country produce holy men?” Sung-Yun 
enlarge upon the virtues of Confucius, of 
the Chow and laou (Tseu), of the Chwang {period), and 
then of me silver walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land 

of the spirits, genii, and sages who 
awcll thCTc ; he further dilated on the divination of Kwan-io, 
the medimnal art of Hwa-to, and the magical power of 
1 so-ts ze; descanting on these various subjects, and properly 
Jsiin^hing their several properties, he finished his address. 

1 hen the king said, “If these things are really as your worship 
says, then tr^y yours is the land of Buddha, and I ought 
coun^”^^ niy life that I may be bom in that 

After this, Sung-Yun with Hwei Sang left the city for 
tne purpoM of inspecting the traces which exist of the 
t^hmg (or religion) of Tathagata. To the east of the- 
awhere Buddha dried his clothes. When 
first Tathagata came to the country of U-chang, he went ta 
convCTt a dragon-king. He, being angry with Buddha, raised 
a violent storm with rain. The sang/ta/i of Buddha was soaked 
through and through with the wet. After the rain was over. 
Bud^a stopi^d on a rock, and, with his face to the east, 
sat down whilst he dried his robe (kashaya). Although many 
years have elapsed since then, the traces of the stripes 
ot the ^rmsnt are as visible as if newly done, and not 
merely the scams and bare outline, but one can see the 
marks of the very tissue itself, so that in looking at it, it 
appears as if the garment had not been removed, and ir 
one were asked to do it, as if the traces might be lifted’ up 

^ l>cll«vecl to be in the Eastenb 

C^ina, • • For these names see Mayers Reader’s. 
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(as the garment itself)- There are memorial towws erected 
on the spot where Buddha sat. and also where he dried his 
robe. To the west of the river is a tank occupied by a 
Naea-raia. By the side of the tank is a temple swved by 
fiftT priests and more. The Naga-raja ever and anon 
as^mes supernatural appearances. The king of the country 
propitiates him with gold and jewels, othei P«cious 
oflfeSngs, which he casts into the middle of the tank , such 
of these as find their way out through a back exit, the 
priests are permitted to retain. Because the dragon tte 
provides for the necessary expenses of this temple (clothes 

and food), therefore men caU it the Naga-raza Temple. 

Eighty U to the north of the royal city there is the trace 
•of the shoe of Buddha on a rock. They ha^e raised a towa 
to cover it. The place where the pnnt of the shoe is left on 
the rock is as if the foot had trodden on soft mud. Us 
length is undetermined, as at one time it is long, and at another 
time short. They have now founded a temple on the spo^ 
capable of accommodating seventy priests and more. Twenty 
pa«s to the south of the tower is a siting of watCT issumg 
from a rock. Buddha once puriftmg (his mouth\ Planted a 
piece of his chewing-stick** m the ground; it 
took root, and is at present a great tree, which the Tartare 
call Po-lu.*“ To the north of the city is the To-lo temple, 
in which there arc very numerous appliances for the worahip 
of Buddha, The pagoda is high and large. The pri^s 
chambers are ranged in ordw round the temple 
There are sixty full-length golden figures (herein). The kin^ 
whenever he convenes (or convening yearly) a great assembly, 
collects the priests in this temple. On these occasions the 
Sramans within the country flock together 
(like clouds). Sung-Yun and Hwei Sang, remarkmg 
rules and eminent piety (extreme aiutentm) of those 
and from a sense that the example of these pnrats smgul^ly 
^:ondnced to increase (their own) religious feelings^, 
two servants for the use of the convent to present the offerings 
and to water and sweep. From the royal city gomg south¬ 
east over a mountainous district eight days journey, we come 
to the place where Tathagata, practismg austerities, ^ve up 
liis body to feed a starving tiger. It is a hi^ 
scarped precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
TheTrtunate trcc*^ and the Ling-chi pow here, whilst the 
■groves and fountains (or the forest rivulets), the d^ilc stags, and 
ihc variegated hues of the flowers, all delight the eye. Sung- 

»♦ Dantakashta. •• Tbe rAu tm-Salvadora Persica. *• Tara (?). 

•^Remusat translates it ibe tree kalpa darn. 
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Yun and Hwei Sang devoted a portion of their travelling funds 
to erect a pagoda on the crest of the hill, and they inscribed on 
a stone, in the square character, an account of the great menis 
of the Wei dynasty. This mountain possesses a temple c^eo 
“Collected Bones,"** with 300 priests and more. One hunted 
and odd li to the south of the royal city is the place where 
Buddha (Julai), formerly residing in the Mo-hiu country, 
peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing upon it, and 
extracted (broke off) a bone of his body for the purpose of 
of writing with it*® Asoka-raja raised a pagoda on this 
soot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred relics. It is 
about ten chang high (120 feet). On the spot where he broke 
off his bone, the marrow ran out and covered the surface 
of a rock, which yet retains the colour of it, and is unctuous as 

though it bad only recently been done. 

To the south-west of the royal city 500 li is the Shen-shi 
hill [or the hill of (tAe pr/nce) Sudana]. The sweet waters and 
delicious fruits (of this place) are spoken of m the sacred 
books.*^ The mountain dells are agreeably warm ; the t^s 
and shrubs retain a perpetual verdure. At the tune when 
the pilgrims arrived (ta*i isuh), the gentle breeze which fanned 
the air. the songs of the birds, the trees m their spring-tide 
beauty the butterflies that fluttered over the numerous flowers, 
all this*caused Sung-Yun, as he gazed on this lovely scenery in 
a distant land, to revert to home thoughts ; and so melancholy 
were his reflections, that he brought on a severe attack of 
illness ; after a month, however, he obtained some charms ot 

the Brahmans, which gave him case. , ou v „ 

To the south-east of the crest of the hill Shen-shi is a 
rock-cave of the prince.*® with two chambers to it. Ten 
paces in front of this cave is a great square stone on which it 
is said the pnnee was accustomed to sit; above this Asoka 
raised a memorial tower. 


••Remnsat Bives “collected gold.” “The text is corropt I have subli¬ 
med chu for iso. Mo-hiu is the Marcus; the 
Marcana. But probably it relbrs to the Oxus country. °ShenshL 
resolution evidently a mistake for shen-shi, 

In tiie Jataka book, where the Mstory of Vessantara is recorded, 

“That is. of the Prince Sudatta or the ftipec. 

whole of the history alluded to in the text may be found m Spcn« 
Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism un^r the WMsai^ra Jamka. P- 
account states that Wessantara. (the prince allu^ to m 'ext, call^ 
“the Bountiful.” because of his extreme chanty) gave to the 
a white elephant that had the poynr to 
On this the subjects of the prince s father (who was 
him to banish the prince, with his wife (M^i-dewi) ^ 
the rock Wankagiri, where the events alluded to m the text occurred. See 

Tree and Serpent 
5 
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One li to the south of the tower is the place of the Pannasala 
{leqfy hut) of the prince. One U north-east of the tower, fifty 
paces down the mountain, is the place where the son and 
daughter of the prince persisted in going round a tree, and would 
not depart (with the Brahman). On this the Brahman beat them 
with rods till the blood fiowed down and moistened the earth. 
This tree still exists, and the ground, stained with blood, now 
produces a sweet fountain of water. Three li to the west of the 
cave is the place where the heavenly king Sakra, assuming the 
appearance of a lion sitting coiled up in the road, intercepted 
Man-kea.** On the stone are yet traces of his hair and claws : 
the spot also where Ajitakuta^^ and his disciples nourshed the 
father and mother (i.e., the prince and princess). All these have 
memorial towers. In this mountain formerly were the beds of 50ft 
Arhats, ranged north and south in a double row ; their seals also 
were placed opposite one to another. There is now a great 
temple here with about 200 priests. To the north of the fountain 
which supplied the prince with water is a temple. A herd of 
wild asses frequent this spot for grazing. No one drives them 
here, but they resort here of their own accord. Daily at early 
mom they arrive ; they take their food at noon, and so they 
protect the temple. These are spirits who protect the tower 
^rotecting-tower-spirits), commissoned for this purpose by the 
Rishi Uhpo.‘* In this temple there formerly dwelt a Shami (Sra- 
manera), who being constantly occupied in sifting ashes 
(belonging to the convent), fell into a state of spiritual ecstasy 
(Samadhi). The Karmadana** of the convent ^d his funeral 
obs^uies performed, and drew him about, without his perceiv¬ 
ing it, whilst his skin hung on his shrunken bones. The Rishi 
Uh-po continued to take the office of the Sraraanera in the 
sifting of the ashes. On this the king of the country founded a 
chapel to the Rishi, and placed in it a figure of him as he 
appeared, and ornamented it with much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hill is a temple of Po-keen, built by 
the Yakshas. There are about eighty priests in it They say that 
the Arhats and Yakshas continually come to offer religious 
services, to water and sweep the temple, and to gather wood for 
it. Ordinary priests are not allowed to occupy this temple. The 
Shaman To-Ying, of the Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple 
to pay religious worship; but having done so, he departad, 

* * This may possibly allude to Madri-dewi; the symbol kea denotes 
“a lady.” Wo read that Sakra caused some wild beasts to appear to keep 
Madri-dewi from coming back. See Spence Hardy, toe. cit.; and also- 
the lions in the Sancht sculpture, Trte and Serpent Worship, pi. xxxii. 
fig. 2. ** O-chou-to-kiu. CallM Acbchhutain the Singhalese accounts. He 
was an asectic who resided in the neighbourhood of the hill. 

^*The symbol for “l/A” is doubtful. The steward* 
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without daring to take up his quarters there. During the middle 
decade af the 4th month of the first year of Ching-Kwong (520 
A.D.). we entered the kingdom of Oandhara. This country 
closely resembles the territory of U>chang. It was formerly 
called the country of Ye-po-Io.*’^ This is the country which the 
Ye-thas** destroyed, and afterwards set up Lae-lih to be king*" 
over the country; since which events two generations have 
passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was cruel and 
vindicative, and he practised the most barbarous atrocities. He 
did not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons. 
The people of the country belonged entirely to the Brahman 
caste; they had a great respect for the law of Buddha, and 
loved to read the sacred books, when suddenly this king came 
into power, who was strongly oposed to anything of the sort 
Entirely self-reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war 
with he country of Ki-pin (Cophene),*® disputing the boun¬ 
daries of their kingdom, and his troops had been alr^dy engaged 
in it for three years. 

The king has 700 war-elephants, each of which carries ten 
men armed with sword and spear, while the elephants are 
armed with swords attached to their trunks, with which to fight 
when at dose quarters. The kmg continually abode with his 
troops on the frontier, and never returned to his kingdom, in 
consequence of which the old men had to labour and the 
common people were oppressed. Sung-Yun repaired to the royal 
camp to deliver his credentials. The king*^ was very rough with 
him, and failed to salute him. He sat still whilst receiving the 
letters. Sung-Yun perceived that these remote barbarians were 
unfit for exercising public duties, and that their arrogancy 
refused to be checked. The king now sent for interpreters, and 
addressed Sung-Yun as follows : *‘Has your worship not sufTered 
much inconvenience in travasing all these countries and 
encountering so many dangers on the road ?’* Sung-Yun replied, 
“We have been sent by our royal mistress to search for 
works of the great translation through distant regions. It is 
true the difliculties of the road are great, yet we cannot 
(dare not) say we are fatigued; but your majesty and your 

Referring, in all probability, to the dragon ApOala, whose foontaio 
to the N.E. of Miin^ (the capital of U-chang) gave riae to the river 
Subha vastu or Sweti, mat flows through this territory. 

** Alluding perhaps to the conquest of Kitolo, at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The king conquered Oandhara, and made Peshawar his 
capital.^ * Or, set np a dynasty, but the whole of the context is 
obscure.*** Then in the possession of the Great Yucbi. whose capital was 
Kabul.** This king was probably the one called Onowei, who reigned 
under the title *‘So'lin-teu-pim-teu-fh Khan” or, the prince who seizes and 
hc^ds firmly.” We are told that he reAisea homage to the Wei Tartan 
alluding probably to the drcumstance recorded in this account of 
Sung-Yun (Q. 
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forces {three armi€s)t as you sojourn here on the frontier of 
your Idngdom, enduring all the changes of heat and cold, 
arc not you also nearly worn out T* The king, replying, said, 
'Tt is impossible to submit to such a little coun^ as this, 
and 1 am sorry that you should ask such a question.” Sung- 
Yun, on first speaking with the king, (thought), “This barbarian 
is unable to discharge with courtesy bis official duties; he 
sits still whilst receiving diplomatic ^persand now being 
about to reply to him again, he determined to reprove him 
as a fellow-man (or having the feelings of a man); and so 
he said, “Mountains are high and low—rivers are great fmd 
small—amongst men also there are distinctions, some being 
noble and others ignoble. The sovereign of the Ye-tha, and 
also of U'chang, when they received our credentials, did so 
respectfully; but your majesty alone has paid us no respect.** 
The king, replying, said, “>^en I see the king of the Wei, 
then I will pay my respects; but to receive and read his 
letters whilst seated, what fault can be found with this ? 
When men receive a letter from father or mother, they don’t 
rise from their seats to read it. The Great Wei sovereign is 
to me (for the nonce) both father and mother, and so, 
without being unreasonable, I will read the letters you bring me 
s^l sitting down.** Sung-Yun then took his departure without 
any official salutation. He took up his quarters in a temple, 
in which his entertainment was ve^ poor. At this time the 
country of Po-tai‘* sent two young lions to the king of 
Oandhara as a present. Sung-Yun had an opportunity of 
seeing them; he noticed their fiery temper and courageous 
mien. The pictures of these animals common in China are 
not at all good resemblances of them. 

After this, going west five days, they arrived at the place 
where Tathagata made an offering of his head for the sake 
of a man, where there is both a tower and temple, with 
about twenty priests. Going west three days, we arrive at 
the great river Sin-tu. On the west bank of this river is 
the place where Tathagata took the from of (or became) a 
great fish called Makara^* and came out of the river, and for 
twelve years supported the people with his flesh. On this 
spot is raised a memorial tower. On the rock are still to 
be seen the traces of the scales of the fish. 

Again going west thirteen days’ journey, we arrived at the 
city of Fo-sha-fu.** The river valley (in which this city 
is built) is a rich loamy soil. The city walls have gate- 

•» Perhaps the same as the Fa-ti (Bctfk) of Hiuen Tsiang, 400 li to the 
west of Bokhara (Jul. tome iii. p. 282). But the character of the text is so 
lufinisbed. that Po>tai may stand for Badakshan. * * Ma-lde. 

Tte Varusha (Po-lou-sha) of Hiocn Tsiang. 
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defences. The houses are thick, and there are very many 
groves {around the city), whilst fountains of water enrich the 
soil; and as for the rest, there are costly jewels and gem5 
in abundance. The customs of the people arc honest and 
virtuous. Within this city there is an heretical temple** of 
ancient date called “Sang-teh” (Santi ?). AU religious ^rsons 
frequent it and highly venerate it. To the north of the city 
one li is the temple of the White Elephant Palace.* v^thin 
the temple all is devoted to the service of Buddha. There 
are here stone images highly adroned and very beautiful, 
very many in number, and covered with gold sufficient to dazzle 
the eyes. Before the temple and belonging to it h a tw 
called the White Elephant Tree, from which, in fact, this 
temple took its origin and name. Its leaves and flowers are 
like those of the Chinese date-tree, and its fruit begins to 
rii>en in the winter quarter. The tradition common amongst 
the old people is this : “That when this tree is dwtroyed, 
then the old law of Buddha will also perish.’* Within the 
temple is a picture of the prince* and his wife, and the figure 
of the Brahman begging the boy and the girl. The Tartars, 
seeing this picture, could not refrain from tears. 

Again going west one day’s journey, we arrive at the ^acc 
where Tathagata plucked out his eyes to give in chanty. Here 
also is a tower and a temple. On a stone of the temple is the 
impress of the foot of Kasyapa Buddha. Again going west 
one day, we crossed a deep river,* • more than 300 pacw broad. 
Sixty li south-west of this we arrive at the capital of the 
country of Gandhara.** Seven li to the south-east of this 
city there is a Tsioh-li Feouthou*® {a pagoda with a surmounting 
pole). [The record of Tao-Yung says, “Four li to the east of 
the city.”] Investigating the origin of this tower, we find thm 
when Tathagata was in the world he was passing once through 
this country with his disciples on his mission of instruction; 
on which occasion, when delivering a discourse on the east side 
of the city, he said, “Three hundred years after my Nirvana, 
there will be a king of this country caUed Kanishka.* On this 
spot he will raise a pagoda (Feou-thou). Accordingly, 300 ye^s 
after that event, there was a king of this country so called. On 


^ In this pasiage I take the word fan (all) to be a misprint lor Fan 
(Brahman), in which case the expression tVel /an would mean hereU<^ 
Brahmans.” If this be not Ihe correct translation of the {i^a^. then it may 
oerhans be rendered thus; “Within and without this city there are wry^ 
many old temples, which are named 'Sang-teh* 

•* This is probably the Pilusara siupa of Hiucn Tsiang (JuL tome U. 

P. 54). 

That is, of the Bountiful Prince (Wessantara) ^erred to Jefore. 
** The Indus. *• That is, Peshawar. Tsioh-li a st^ow but it 

is phonetic for suki, a surmounting spear or trident. Ka-nt-si-ka 
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one occasion, when going out to the east of the city, he saw four 
children engaged in making a Buddhist tower out of cows’ 
dung. They had raised it ateut three feet high, when suddenly 
they disappeared {or, it fell). [The record states, *‘One of the 
children, raising himself in the air and turning towards the king, 
repeated a verse (gatha).] The king, surprised at this miraculous 
event immediately erected a tower for the purpose of enclosing 
{the small pagoda), hut gradually the small tower grew higher 
and higher, and at last went outside and removed itself 400 feet 
off, and there stationed itself. Then the king proceeded to 
widen the foundation of the great tower 300 paces and more."^ 
[The record of Tao-Yung says 390 paces.] To crown all, he 
placed a roof-pole upright and even. [The record of Tao-Yung 
says it was 35 feet high.] Throughout the building he used 
carved wood; he constructed stairs to lead to the top. The 
roof consisted of every kind of wood. Altogether there were 
thirteen storeys; above which there was an iron pillar, three feet 
high,** with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether the height 
from the ground was 700 feet. [Tao-Yung says the iron pillar 
was 88-^ feet {high), with fifteen encircling discs, and 63 t^ 
changs from the ground (743 feet).\ This meritorious work 
being finished, the dung pagoda, as at first, remained three paces 
south of the great tower. The Brahmans, not believing that it 
was really m^e of dung, dug a hole in it to see. Although 
years have elapsed since these events, this tower has not 
corrupted ; and although they have tried to fill up the hole with 
scent^ earth, they have not been able to do so. It is now 
enclosed with a protecting canopy. The T$ioh-li pagoda, since 
its erection, has been three times destroyed by lightning, but the 
kings of the country have each time restored it The old men 
say, “When this pagoda is finally destroyed by lighting, then the 
law of Buddha also will perish.” 

The record of Tao-Yung says, “When the king had finished 
all the work except getting the iron pillar up to the top, he 
found that he could not raise this hea\y weight. He proceed, 
therefore, to erect at the four corners a lofty stage ; he expended 
in the work large treasures, and then he with his queen and 
princes ascending on it, burnt incense and scattered flowers with 
all their hearts and power of soul; then, with one turn of ^e 
windlass, they raised the weight, and so succeeded in elevating 
it to its place. The Tartars say, therefore, that the four heavenly 
kings lent their aid in this work, and that, if they had not 
done so, no human strength would have been of any avad. 
V^tUn the pagoda there is contained every sort of Buddhist 

Hiuen Tfliang says it was a hand a half in drcumference. ** Most 
Ukety there is a mistake in the text; the height of the iron pillar should be 
30 feet. 
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Utensil; here are gold and jewelled (vessels) of a thousand forms 
and vast variety, to name which even would be no easy task. 
At sunrise the gilded discs of the vane arc lit up with daz^ing 
glory, whilst the gentle breeze of morning causes the precious 
bells (that are suspended from the roof) to tinkle with a pleasing 
sound. Of all the pagodas of the western world, this one is by 
far the first (in size and importance). At the first completion 
of this tower they used true pearls in making the network 
covering over the top ; but after some years, the king, reflecting 
on the enormous value of this ornamental work, thought 
thus with himself: “After my decease (funeral) I fear some 
invader may cany it off”—or “supposing the pagoda should 
fall, there will be no one with means sufficient to re-bmid it; 
on which he removed the pearl work and placed it in a coi^ 
vase, which he removed to the north-west of the pagoda 100 
paces, and buried it in the earth. Above the spot he plantw 
a tree, which is called Po-tai {jBodhi)^ the branches of which, 
spreading out on each side, with their thick foliage, completely 
shade the spot from the sun. Underneath the tree on each 
side there are sitting figures (of Buddha) of the same height, viz., 
a chang and a half (\1 feet). There are always four dragons in 
attendance to protect these jewels \ if a man (only in niy Mart) 
covets them, calamities immediately befall him. There is also a 
stone tablet erected on the spot, and engraved on it are th^ 
words of direction : “Hereafter, if this tower is destroyed, after 
long search, the virtuous man may find here pearls (of value 
sw/Wden/) to help him restore it.” , , . . 

Fifty paces to the south of Tsioh-li pagoda there is a 
tower, in shape perfectly round, and two chang high (27 feet). 
There are many spiritual indications (shown by it ); so that n^, 
by touching it, can find out if they are lucky or unlucky. If they 
are lucky, then by touching it the golden bells will tinkle ; but if 
unlucky, then, though a man should violently push the tower, no 
sound would be given out. Hwei Sang, having travelled from lus 
country, and fearing that he might not have a fortunate retiM, 
paid worship to this sacred tower, and sought a sign from it On 
this, he did but touch it with his finger, and immediately the 
bells rang out. Obtaining this omen, he comforted his heart. 
And the result proved** the truth of the augury. When Hwci 
Sang first went up to the capital, the Empress had conferred 
upon him a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in length and 
of the five colours, and five hundred variegated silk (mats ?) of 
scented grass. The princes, dukes, and nobility had gven him 
two thousand flags. Hwci Sang, in his journey from Khotan to 
Gandhara,—wherever there was a disposition to Buddhism—had 

*• Or, he consokd hhnself by the thought that after his undwtakiiig be 

would have a safe return. 
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freely distributed these in charity , so that when he arrived here, 
lie had only left one flag of 100 feet in length, given him by the 
Empress. This he decided to offer as a present to the tower of 
Sivika-raja, whilst Sung-Yun gave two servants to the Tsioh-Ii 
pagoda in perpetuity, to sweep it and water it. Hwei Sang, out of 
the little travelling funds he had left, employed a skilful artist to 
depict on copper the Tsioh-li pagoda and also the four principal 
pagodas of Sakyamuni. 

After this, going north-west seven days’ journey, they crossed 
a great river (Indus), and arrived at the place where Tathagata, 
when he was Sivika-raja,®^ delivered the dove ; here there is a 
temple and a tower also. There was formerly here a lar^ 
storehouse of Sivika-raja, which was burnt down. The grain 
which was in it was parched with the heat, and is still to be found 
in the neighbourhood {of the ruins). If a man take but a single 
grain of this, he never suffers from fever ; the people of the 
country also take it to prevent the power of® ® the sim hurting 
them. 

[The records of Tao-Yung say, “At Nagarahara®® there 
is a skull-bone of Buddha, four inches round, of a yellowish- 
white colour, hollow underneath, (sufficient) to receive a man’s 
Anger, shining, and in appearance like a wasp nest.] 

We then visited the Khakkharam®^ temple. This contains 
the robe (kashaya) of Buddha in thirteen pieces. In measure¬ 
ment this garment is as long as it is broad (or, when measured, 
it is sometimes long and sometimes broad). Here also is the 
staff of Buddha, in length a chong and seven-tenths (about 18 
feet\ in a wooden case, which is covered with gold leaf. The 
weight of this staff is very uncertain; sometimes it is so heavy 
that a hundred men cannot raise it, and at other times it is 
so light that one man can lift it. In the city of Nagarahara* 
is a tooth of Buddha and also some of his hair, both of 
which are contained in precious caskets ; morning and evening 
religious offerings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of Gopala,®® where is the 
shadow ofBuddha. Entering the mountain cavern fifteen feet, 
and looking for a long time (nr, at a long distance) at the 
western®* side of it opposite the door, then at length the figure, 
with its characteristic marks, appears; on going nearer to 
look at it gradually grows fainter and then disappears. On 
touching the place where it was with the hand, there is nothing 

Vide Jul., tome ii p. 137 (infra), and Abstract of four Lecturers, p. 31. 

•• Or to enable them to bw toe power of the sun. •• Na-ka-lo-ho. 

Ki-ka-lam. The Khakkharam Temple, or the Temple of the Reli^'ous 
Staff (vide Fa-kian, cap. xiii). * Na-kie •• The text is here, as in various 
parts, corrupt. I have sudsdtuted j>o for h in Gopala: and kuh for luh, i.e., 
others “cave” for “deer.” •' The text has «’ (four) for si (west). 
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but the bare wall. Gradually retreating, the figure begins to 
come in view again, and foremost is conspicuous that peculiar 
mark between the eyebrows’® (uma), which is so rare among 
men. Before the cave is a square stone, on which is a trace of 
Buddha’s foot. 

One hundred paces south-west of the caves is the place 
where Buddha washed his robe. One li to the north of the cave 
is the stone cell of Mudgalyayana; to the north of wWch is a 
mountain, at the foot of which the great Buddha with his own 
hand made a pagoda ten chang high (115 /eef)' They say that 
when this tower sinks down and enters the earth, then the law 
of Buddha will perish. There are, moreover, seven towers here, 
to the south of which is a stone with an inscription on ; th^ 
say Buddha himself wrote it. The foreign letters are distinctly 
legible even to the present time. 

Hwei Sang abode in the country of U-chang two years. The 
customs of the western foreigners (Tartars) are, to a great cxtMt,. 
similar (wi/h ours) ; the minor differences we cannot fully de^. 
When it came to the second month of the second year of Ching- 
un (521 A.D.) he began to return. u * ♦ 

The foregoing account is principally drawn from the_ pnvme 
records of Tao-Yung and Sung-Yun. The details given by 
Hwei Sang were never wholly recorded. 


I think this U the meaning of the passage, “We begin to see the- 
mark, fac&^stinguishing, so rare among men.” 

NOTE—With reference to Lala or Lara, it seems from Cunningham’s 
remark f Arch. Survey, vol. ii. p. 31) that this term, is equivalent 
to '‘lord.** The Laras, according to Hiuen Tsiang, dwelt in Malava ana 
Valabhi. It was foim this region that the ancestors of Vijaya came (Jjna. 
Anf/^.),” voL jdii. p. 35, n. 25 ; see also Journ. of Pali Text Soe., 1883, p 59,). 
It is worth consideration whether these Laras or Lords were akin to 
Vrijjis of Vaisali who were also ‘lords’’ (Gothic, FTauJas) <[?), and whether 
they were not both Koilhero invades allied to the Yu^hi. TTie fable or 
the daughter of theldng of Vanga cohabiting with a wild lion {DipavamOy 
chap, ix.) may sfmjrfy mean that one of these Northerners (who were caUea 
Lions) carried off a native girl and cohabited with her. _ From tmsunion- 

sprang the thirty-two brothers, of whom the eldest were Vyaya andSumeta. 

(vide Dipavttmsa he. cit.) See rage 60, footnote No. 23.) 
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TA-TAm^SI-YU-KI 

Records of the Western World'- {compiled during) the Great Temg^ 
dynasty (A. D. 61S-907); translated by Imperial command by 
Iliuen Tslang* a Doctor of the three Pitakas, and edited by 
Pien Ki, a Shaman of the Ta-tsung-chi Temple 


PREFACE* 

When of yore the precious hair-circle^ shed forth its flood of 
light, the sweet dew was poured upon the great thousand 
{worlds)^ ^ golden mirror^ displayed its brightness, and a 
fragrant wind was spread over the earth; then it was known 
that he had appeared in the three worlds* who is rightly named 
the lord of the earth. His brightness, indeed, dwells in the 
four limits {of the tmiverse), but his sublime model was Gxed 
in the middle of the world. Whereupon, as the sun of wis¬ 
dom declined, the shadow of his doctrine spread to the East, 
the grand rules of the emperor* diffused themselves afar, and 
his imposing laws reached to the extremities of the West. 

^ The “Western World.** This expression denotes generally the countries 
west of China. Mayers, in his note on Qiang K'ien (Reader's Manual 
No. 18), confines the meaning to Turkistan. 

* That is, during the reign of Tai Tsung (Cheng Kwan) of the Great 
T’ang d^asw. a.d. 646. 

* Hiucn Tsiang: in spelling Chinese names, the method of Dr. Wells 
Wiiliams in his Tonic Dictionary has been generally followed. See note 10. 

* This preface was written by Chang Yueh, who Bourish^ as minister of 
state under Tang Huan Tsung (A.d. 713-756). He if called Tchang-chouc 
by Stan. JuUea. It is written in the usual ornate style of such oxnpositions. 
I have mostly followed Julicn’s rendering and refer the reader to his explana¬ 
tory notn for fuller information. 

* This phra«e designates one of the thirty-two marks (via. the urna) 
which characterise a great man, and which were recognised on the Buddha. 
See Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 30, 543, 553, and 616; Inirod. 
Buddh. (2d ed.), p. 308 : Foucaux, Lalita Vlstara, p, 286 ; Beal, Fo-sho^ing- 
fsandctng, I. i. 83, 84, 114, &c.; Hodgson, Essays (Serampore edit), p. 129, 
-or (Lond. 1874) pt. t. p. 90; Hardy, Manual of BudJhism (2d ed.), p. 150, Ac. 

* Julien explains this as “the great chtliocosa.'* and rrfers to Remusat, 
Melanf. Post., p. 94. 

’ Thcmocwi. 

* Buddha bad appeared in the world of desires (Kamadhatu), the world 

-of forms the world without fonns (AmpoAhatu) _Julian, But 

bere it simply means “in the world.*’ 

* The emperor Tal-tsung of the “Tang dynasty (A.D. 627-649), 
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There was in the temple of “great benevolence’* a doctor 
of the three Pitakas called Hiuen Tsiang.‘° His common name 
was Chin-shi. His ancestors came from Ing-chucn the 
emperor Hien’* held the sceptre; reigning at Hwa-chau,^* he 
opened the source. The great Shun entertained the messengers 
as he laid on Li-shan**^ the foundation of his renown. The 
three venerable ones distinguished themselves during the years 
of Ki.^* The six extraordinary {events) shone during the Han 
period. In penning odes there was one who equalled the 
clear moon; in wandering by the way there was one who 
resembled the brilliant stars —{his illustrious ancestors) like fishes 
in the lake, or as birds assembled before the wind, by their choice 
services in the world served to produce as their result an 
illustrious descendant 

The master of the law under these fortunate influences came 
into the world. In him were joined sweetness and virtiw. 
These roots, combined and deeply planted, produced their fruits 
rapidly. The source of his wisdom {reasori) was deep, and 
wond^ully it increased. At his opening life he was rosy as the 
evening vapours and {round) as the rising moon. As a boy 
icoUecting-sand age) he was sweet as the odour of cinnamon 
or the vanilla tree. When he grew up he thorou ghly mastere 
the Fan and the nine borders*’ were filled with {bore) 

his renown, the five prefectures {or palaces) togtehcr resounded 
his praise. 

At early dawn he studied the true and the false, and through 
the night shone forth his goodness; the mirror of his wisdom, 
fixed on the true receptacle, remained stationary. He considered 
the limits of life, and was permanently at rest {in the persua¬ 
sion that) the vermilion ribbon and the violet sUken tassels 
are the pleasing bonds that keep one attached to the world ; 
but the precious car and the pillow, these are the means 
of crossing the ford and escaping the world. Wherefore he put 
away from him the pleasures of sense, and spoke of finding 
refuge in some hermit retreat His noble brother Chang-tsi was 

I adopt this mode of spdlins for reasons stated in the introduction. 
He is generally known from Julien’s French version as “Hiouen Thsang.” 
Mayers (Reader's Manual^ p. 290J calls him Huan Qiwan; Wylie, 
Yuen^Chwacg; and the name is also represented by Hhuen>Chwang. 

** Yu-^eu in the province of Honan.—Jul. 

That is, Hwang Tl (B.C. 2697), otherwise called Hien-yuen-sbi. 

* ■ Hwa-chau was an Island of the kingdon of Hwa-siu, where Fo-hi 
fixed his court—Jul. 

** For Shun and Li-shan consult Mayers under {op. elt. No. 617). 

“ le.t under the reign of the Chau, whose fiunily name was K'i.—Jul. 

** That is, the books of the legMidary period of Chinese history, from 
2852 B.C. to 2697 B.O. 

Or the nine Islands {Khiihkao-tsoHn), concerning which there is a 
passage in the Shi King.—Jul. p. lii. 
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a master of the law, a pillar and support of the school of 
Buddha. He was as a dragon or an elephant {or a dragoh* 
elephant) in his own generation, and, as a falcon or a crane, 
he mounted above those to come. In the court and the wilder¬ 
ness was his fame exalted ; within and without was His renown 
spread. Being deeply affectionate, they loved one another, 
and so fulfilled the harmony of mutual relationship {parentage). 
The master of the law was diligent in his labour as a student; he 
lost not a moment of time, and by his studies he rendered 
his teachers illustrious, and was an ornament to his place of 
study. His virtuous qualities were rightly balanced, and he 
caused the perfume of his fame to extend through the home 
of his adoption. Whip raised, he travelled on his even way; 
he mastered the nine divisions of the books, and swallowed 
{the lake) Mong he worked his paddles across the dark 
ford ; he gave his attention to {looked down upon) the four 
VedaSf whilst finding Lu small.'* 

From this time he travelled forth and frequented places of 
discussion, and so passed many years, his merit completed, even 
as his ability was perfected. Reaching back to the beginning, 
when the sun and moon first lit up with their brightness the 
spiritually {created) world, or, as Tseu-yun, with im kerchief 
suspend^ at his girdle, startled into life (developed) his spiritual 
powers, so in his case the golden writing gradually unfolded itself. 
He waited for the autumn car, yet hastened as the clouds; he 
moved the handle of jade*° for a moment, and the mist-crowds 
were dispersed as the heaped-up waves. As the occasion required, 
he could use the force of the flying discus or understand the 
delicate sounds of the lute used in worsUp.*' 

With all the fame of these acquirements, he yet embarked in 
the boat of humility and departed alone. In the land of Hwan- 
yuen he first broke down the boasting of the iron-clad stomach; * ® 
in the village of Ping-Io in a moment he exhibited the wonder of 

To swallow the lake Moag is a metaphorical way of saying he had 
acquired a vast erudition.—Jol. 

* * To find “Lu small'* is an allusion to a passage in Mencius: “Con¬ 
fucius mounted on the mountain of the East, and found that the king of Lu 
(/.«., his own country) was small.’* (Jul.) The meaning of the expression in 
the text seems to be that Hiuen Tsiang found his own studies contracted and 
small, so he bmt down his bead to examine the Vedas. 

The fly-flap of the orator has a jade handle. 

** So I have ventured to translate the word pa/, although in the addenda 
at the end of Book I. the word is considered corrupt. 

** This probably refers to some minor encounter or discussion which 
Hiuen Tsiang had in his own country. The expression “iron-clad stomach*' 
refers to the story told of one he met mth in his travels in India who wore ao 
iron corslet Jest his learning should burst open his bo^.-5’/-yu-k/, book x. 
*ol. 9. 
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the floating wood.*” Men near and afar beheld him with admira¬ 
tion as they said one to another, “Long ago we heard of the eight 
dragons of the familv of Sun, but now we sec the double wonder 
(Jce) of the gate of Chin. Wonderful are the men of Ju and 
Ing.”** This is irue indeed ! The master of the law, from his 
early days till he grew up, pondered in heart the mysterious 
principles (of religion). His fame spread wide among eminent 
men. 

At this time the schools were mutually contentious; they 
hastened to grasp the end without regarding the beginning ; they 
seized the flower and rejected the reality ; so there followed the 
contradictory teaching of the North and South, and the confused 
sounds of “Yes" and “No,” perpetual words ! On this he was 
afflicted at heart, and fearing lest he should be unable to find out 
completely the errors of translations, he purposed to examine 
thoroughly the literature of perfume elephant and to copy 
throughout the list of the dragon palace.*® 

With a virtue of unequalled character, and at a time favour^ 
able in its indications, he took his staff, dusted his clothes, and 
set off for distant regions. On this he left behind him the dark 
watCTs of the Pa river he bent his gaze forwards ; he then 
advanced right on to the T’sung-ling mountains. In following the 
courses of rivers and crossing &e plains he encountered constant 
dangers. Compared with him Po-wang ** went but a little way, 
and the journey of Fa-hien*® was short indeed. In all the dis¬ 
tricts through which he journeyed he learned thoroughly the 
dialects ; he investigated throughout the deep secrets {of religiorC^ 
and penetrated to the very source of the stream. Thus be was 

•* I cannot but think this refers to the ability of Hiuen TsJang in hitting 
on the solution of a difficult question, as the blind tortoise with difBcolty 
finds the hole in a floating piece of wood. 

** The rivers Ju and log are in the province of Honan. The saying in 
the text is quoted from a letter addressed by Siun>yu to the emperor during 
the eastern Han dynasty.—Jul. 

•• If we may venture to give a meaning to this expression, the “pCTfume 
^^hant“ {Gandhahast()y which so frequently occurs in Buddhist broks, it 
may refer to the solitary elephant (bull elephant) when in mt. A perfume thm 
flows from his ears. The word is also applied to an elephant of the very 
best dass. 

** The books carried (as the Ihble says) to the palace of the Nagas to be 
kept in safety. 

It rises in the Lan>thien district of the department of Si-*gan>fUin 
the province of Shen-si.—Jul. 

** The celebrated general Chang KTen who lived in the second century 
B.C.. was the first Chinese who penetrated to the extreme regions of the 
west. “In B.C. 122 be was sent to negotiate treaties with the kingdom of 
Si*yu, the present Turldstan*' (Mayers). He was ennobled as the Marquis 
Po-Wang. Beal, Tttneh of Fah-hi^ Ac., pp. xvii^ xviU ; Pau-their, Jour. 
Ariat..tcr. iii. 1839, p. |2€(^ Julien,/our. ser. »v. tom. x. (1847), or 
bid. Ant,, voL ix pp. 14, IS. 

*• The well-known Chinese Buddhist traveller, AD. 399-414. 
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able to correct the books and transcend ( the writers of) India. 
The texts being transcribed on palm leaves, he then returned to 

China. . . u 

The Emperor Tai Tsung, sumamed Wcn-wang-ti, who held 
the golden wheel and was seated royally on the throne, waited 
with impatience for that eminent man. He summoned him there¬ 
fore to the green enclosure,*® and, impressed by his past acquire¬ 
ments, he knelt before him in the yellow palace. With his hand he 
wrote proclamations full of affectionate sentiments ; the officers 
of the interior attended him constantly; condescending to exhibit 
his illustrious thoughts, he wrote a preface to the sacred doctrine 
of the Tripitaka, consisting of 780 words. The present emperor 
(Kao Tsung) had composed in the spring pavilion a sacred record 
consisting of 579 words, in which he sounded to the bottom the 
stream of deep mystery and expressed himself in lofty utterances. 
But now, if he (Hiuen Tsiang) had not displayed his wisdom in 
the wood of the cock,**^ nor scattered his brightness on the peak 
of the vulture,** how could he {the emperor) have been able to 
abase his sacred composition in the praise of the ornament of his 

time ? V , X j 

In virtue of a royal mandate, he {Hiuen Tsiang) translated 657 
works from the original Sanskrit (Fan). Having thoroughly 
examined the different manners of distant countries, the diverse 
customs of separate people, the various products of the soil and 
the class divisions of the people, the regions where the royal 
calendar is received* * and where the sounds of moral instruction 
have come, he has composed in twelve books the Ta-fang-si^yu- 
ki. Herein he has collected and written down the most seCTCt 
principles of the religion of Buddha, couched in language plain 
and precise. It may be said, indeed, of him, that his works 
perish not. 


The green enclosure surrounding the imperial seat or throne. 

* * The Kukkuta aangharama near Patna. 

• • The vulture Peak (Gridhrakui parvata), near Rajagnha. 

The royal calendar is the work distributed annually throughout the 
entire, <»-nntaining all infonnation as to the seasons, Ac. —M. 







book I 

INTRODUCTION^ 

‘he rules of the emperors* 
tegan to’^just 'and SienT»^''tegan''?o TeT^aH 

>,;« ^ angC-ti) Yao* received the call of heaven (to rule) 

^ ; when Yu(-ti) Shirn^ ® 

had r^ved Im map of the earth, his virtue flowed throughout 
the nine propnees. -From that time there have comrdk>»ra 

h^ » *^®“^** distant^ we may 

^ P^^vious domgs (of eminent men), or gather their 
wh^n*T?°? ^rds of their disciples. How much rather 
when we live under a renowned government, and depend on 

“ iutroductiou. wltten by 

•nH Jill* called (by some) Fub-hi. Shen-nunc 

^r!l substitute Chuh Yung for Hwaog-ti_MayersI^“; 

(TV) who foUowed Hwing-ti. The records of 
*4 of course, mostly apocryphal 

“ltestaushterer ofS.?s^!!bfayek™ Hao; Uk name la interpreted a, 

wood.*’ **** Nu-fcwa, is said to have reigned “under 

of ”«»r 

coslnme.” It is probably 

into'rSS?iljrtiSS!^bCi£^ P™'^ *”« a- toui 

Shun,Stand at the dawn of 
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those without partial aims."* Now then our great Tang 
-emperor (or dynasty), conformed in the higheat degree to the 
heawnly pattern.^* now holds the reins of government, and 
unites in one the six parts of the world, and is glorious y 
established. Like a fourth august monarch, he illustriously 
administers the empire. His mysterious controlling power 
flows afar ; his auspicious influence (fame or instruction widely 
extends: like the heaven and the earth, he covers and ^tams 
(his subjects), or like the resounding wind or the fertiUsmg 
rain. The eastern barbarians bring him tribute ; * the western 
frontiers are brought to submission. He has secured and 
hands down the succession, appeasing tumult, restoring order. 

He certainly surpasses the previous kings; he embraces m hims^ 
the virtues of former generations. Using the same c^ency 
(or literature), all acknowledge his supreme rule. If his sacred 
merit be not recorded in history, then it is vain to exalt the grwt 
(or his greatness); if it be not to illumine the world, why 
then shine so brilliantly his mighty deeds 

Hiuen Tsiang, wherever he bent his steps, has descrioea 
the character of each country. Although he has not examined 
the country or distinguished the customs (m every case), he 
has shown himself trustworthy.'* With respect to the emperor 
who transcends the five and surpasses the three, we read how 
all creatures enjoy his benefits, and all who can declare it utter 
his praises. From the royal city throughout the (fve) Indies, men 
who inhabit the savage wUds, those whose customs are diverse 
from ours through the most remote lands, all have received 
the royal calendar, all have accepted the imperial instructions ; 
alike they praise his warlike merit and sing of his exalted virtue 
and his true grace of utterance. This is the first thing to be 
declared. In searching through previous annals no such thing 

“Without partiaUims,” rendered byJoUeftJ'quipriUqueleMfl^^.’* 
The expression yoou^yoei generally mcar« “absence of relf or sdtf^arra, 

Julien renders this a I insiar du del, which no doubt is the 

meaning of the text. 

Arc enrolled as tribute-bearers. „ , „ . . . ... 

Referring to the troubles of the last years of the Sui dynasty, which 

'''^^?T?^^Si^>^”probabiy refers to the literature used alike by all the 
subjects of tte Great Tang. It can hardly mean that they all spoke the same 

at least appears to be the meaning of the paaage. Julien trans¬ 
lates as follows : “Siles effets meiyeUleux decette administration sublm© 



»• I do not l&e this translation; I should prefer to suppose Chang Yueh s 
meaning to be that Hiuen Tsiang wherever he went exalted name of 
Chinaf Fung Tu: Fung being the name of Rih-hi), and that be left t^ impre* 
^ion respecting the em p er or who transcends the five and cuds the Ihre^ 
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lias becD seen or heard of. In all the records of biography no 
•such an account has been found. It was necessary first to 
declare the benefits arising from the imperial rule : now wc 
proceed to narrate facU, which have been gathered either by 
report or sight, as follows: 

This Sahaloka‘" (Soh-ho) world is the three-thousand-grcat- 
thousand system of worlds {chiliocosm), over which one Buddha 
exercises spiritual authority Converts and controls). In the middle 
of the great chiliocosra, illuminated by one sun and moon, 
are the four continents,*® in which all the Buddhas, lords of 
the world,**- appear by apparitional birth,** and here also die, 
for the purpose of guiding holy men and worldly men. 

The mountain called Sumeru stands up in the midst of the 
great sea firmly fixed on a circle of gold, around which mountain 
the sun and moon revolve ; this mountain is perfected by {com¬ 
posed of) four precious substances, and is the abode of the 
Devas.** Around this are seven mountain-ranges and seven 
seas ; between each range a flowing sea of the eight peculiar 


* ■ The Sou-ho {or So-ho) world is thus defined by Jin-Ch*au (Fa-kiai-lih 
fu, part i. fol. 2): ‘ The region (/’«) over which Buddha reigns is callcsd ^b- 
ho-shi-kiat; the old Suiras ehange it into Sha-po, i.e,, sarava. It is calW in 
the Sutras 'the patient land it is surrounded by an iron wall, within whirm 
are a thousand myriad worlds {four empires J.” It seems from this that {in 
later times at least) the Soh-ho world is the same as the “great chiliocosm 
of worlds ” The subject of the expansion of the Buddhist universe from one 
world {four empires) to an infinite number of worlds is fully treated by 
Jin-ch’au in the work above named and in the first part of my <^teM of 
Buddhist Scriptures. There is an expression- “tolerant like the earth, m the 
Dhammapada, vii. 95 : from this idea of ••patieocc" atwbut^ to the «rth 
was probably first derived the idea of the “patient people or beings inhabit 
ins the earth • and hence the lord of the world is called Sahampau, referred 
•first to Mahabrahma, afterwords to Buddha. Childers uyi lP^i Dict. sub 
voc)' “I have never met with Sahaloka or Sahalokadhatu m Pali. Dr. 
Eitel in bis Handbook translates a passage quoted as if the Saha world were 
the capital of the great chiliocosm (sub voc. Saha). I should lake the passage 
40 mean that the Saha world is the collection of all the worlds of the great 
chiUocosm- 

•• The four continents or empires arc the four divisions or quarters of the 
vioild.—Catena of Buddhist Scriptures.p. 35. 

** Lords of the world, or honoumblc of the age, a little correspondhig 
to lokanarha, or (in Pali) toktuiafho, “protector or raviour of the world. 
Childm, sidf voc. 

** I cannot think Julien is right in translating this passage by “y repan- 
deni” riofluelco do Icurs vertus.” The expression “fa-imsang" nfa 

to the apparitional mode of birth known as anupapadaka ; and the body 
assumed by the Buddhas when thus born is caTed Nirmanakaya, 

•» The abode of the Devas, or father, “where the Devas wander to and 

fro and live.'* The idea of Sumeru corresponds with Olympus. On the top 

of each is placed the “abodes of the gods." In the case of Sumeru, there 
are thirty-three gods or palaces. Buddhist books frequently explain this 
number thirty-three as referring to the year, the four seasons or quarters, and 
the twenty^ight days of the month. 

6 
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qualities.** Outside the seven golden mountain-ranges is the 
MU sea. There are four lands (countries or islands, dvipas) in 
the salt sea, which are inhabited. On the cast, (Purva) 
videha ; on the south. Jambudvipa ; on the west, Godhanya • - 
on the north, Kurudvlpa. ^ 

A golden-wheel monarch rules righteously the four : a silver- 
wheel monarch rules the three (excepting Kuru); a copt>cr-whecI 
monarch rules over two (excepting Kuru and Godhanya); and 
an iron-wheel monarch rules over Jambudvipa only. When first 
a wheel-king’** is established in power a great whcel-gem appears 
floating in space, and coming towards him ; its character— 
Whether gold, silver, copper, or iron-determines the king’s 
destiny"« and his name,*’ * 

In the middle of Jambudvipa there is a lake called 
Anavatapta, to the south of the Fragrant Mountains and to 
the north of the great Snowy Mountains; it is 800 li and more 
?n circuit; its sides are composed of gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, and 
crystal; golden sands lie at the bottom, and its waters are dear 
as a mirror. The great earth Bodhisattva,*" by the power of his 
vow, transforms himself into a Nrga-rija and dwells therein • 
ironi his dwelling the cool waters proceed forth and enrich 
Jambudvipa (Shen-pu-chau).*^ 

From the eastern side of the lake, through the mouth of a 
silver ox, flows the Ganges (King-kia)** river; encircling the 
lake once, it enters the south-eastern sea. 

From the south of the lake, through a golden elephant’s 
mouth, proceeds the Sindhu (Sin-tO;*" river; encircling the 


** For the eight disiinctivc quBliiies. see Catena p 379 
po«;'r-c£™^/ 

silver-whecl-king. Ac ) S dnlvcd from 
ornmm of hea.cool; 

iiithnl.iuV'I? "‘he great earth Bodhisaltva." 

although JuUcn renders it “the Bodhisattva of the great universe ” becanw 

at tlte tune of his temptation by Mara ; and Iwause I do not think that tai 
lanibudvipa is represented by three symbols SJten-pu^ 


11 

Hang. 

• « 


The King-kia or Ganges river was anciently written Hang-ho or River 
It was also written Hang-kia (CJl Ed.) 

Sio4o, the Sindhu or Indus; formerly written Sin-t'au (Ch. Ed.) 
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lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the mouth of a 
horse of lapis-lazuli, proceeds the river Vakshu (Po-tsu),®* 
and encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-western 
sea. From the north side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a crystal lion, proceeds the river Sll4 {Si-to),®‘ and 
encircling ihe lake once, it falls into the north-eastern sea. 
They also say that the streams of this river Sita, entering the 


** The Vakshu formerly written Poh-ch'a) is the Oxiis or Amo- 

Daria (idrisi calls it the Wakhsh-abJ. which flows from the Sarik-kul lake in 
the Pamir plateau, lat. 37* 27' N., long 73* 40' B.. at an elevation of about 
13,950 feel. It is supplied by the melting snows of the mountains, which rise 
some 3500 feet higher along its southern shores. U is well called, therefore, 
*‘tlte cool lake” (Anax'ataptal. The Oxus issues from the western end of the 
lake, and after “a course of upwards of a thousand miles, in a direction 
generally north>wcst, it falls into the southern end of the lake Aral” (Wood). 
This lake Lieut. Wood intended to call Lake Victoria. Its name, Sarik* 
kul,—“the yollow valtey”--is not recognised by later travellers, some of 
whom call it KuI-i-Pamir-kulan, “the Jake of the Great Pamir.” Wood’s 
Oxux, pp. 232, 233, note I; Jour. R. Grog. Soc., vol. xl. (1870), pp.l22, 123, 
449. 450, vol. xlii. p. 507, vol. xlvi. pp. 390flr., vol. xlvii. p. 34. vol, xlviii. 
p. 221 ; iSretsch-netder, Med, Ceog., pp. 166 n, 167. 

* * The Sita {Sl-to, formerly written Si-t’e) is probably the Yarkand river 
(the Zarafihan). This river rises (according to Prejevalsky) io the Karako¬ 
rum mountains, at an elevation of 18.850 feet (lat r 35*30' N. long. 77*45' E.) 
It takes a nortn and then a westerly course, and passing to the eastward of 
Lake Sarik-kul. bends to the north and Anally to the east. It unites with the 
Kashgar and Khotan rivers, and they conjointly form the Tarim, which flows 
on to Lake Lob, and is there lost. The Sita is sometimes referred to th]e 
Jaxartes or the Sarik-kul river {Jour. Aoy. > 41 . 5oc., N.S., vol. vi. p. 120.. 
In this case it is identified with the Sills of the ancients (Ukert, Geograph^e 
derGriechenundRomer,voliu.2,p.236). It is probably the Side named 
by Ktesias,-' “stagnum in Indis in quo nihil innatet. omnia mergantur” 
(Pliny, H. N.. lib. xxxi. 2. 18). This agrees with the Chinese account that the 
Yellow River flows from the “weak water” IJo.shwai), which is a river “fabled 
to issue ftom the foot of the Kwen-lun mountain.” “It owes its name to the 
peculiar nature of the water, which is incapable of supporting even the 
weight of a feather” (Mayers, sufivoc.) This last remark agrees curiously 
with the comment on Jaiqka xxi., referred to by Minayef in his Pali Grammar 
(p. ix. Guyard’s translation), which derives the name of Sida from sadt-ava, 
adding that “the water is so subtle that the feather of a peacock cannot be 
support^ by It, but is swallowed up'* (Pali, sidiif, from root sad, “to sink.”) 
A river Sila is mentioned in the Mahahharaia (vi. 6, si. 219). north of Mcni. 
Megasthenes mentions both a fountain and river Silas which had the same 
peculiarity. Conf. l^wanbcck. Megasthenes, pp. 37, 83, 109 ; Ind.Ant., vol 
vi. pp. 121,130, vol. V. pp. 88, 334. vol. x. pp. 313, 315 ; Diodorus, Ub. it 37; 
Arrian Indika, c, vi., 2; Strabo, lib. xv. c. i 38 ; Boissonade, Anecd. Grcec., 
vol. i. p. 419 ; Aniigonus. Mirab., c. 161 ; Isidon^ Hisp.. Origg., xiii. 13 ; 
Lissen, Zeltschrifi f. kunde des Morgenl., vol. ii. p. 63, and Ind. Aberth, 
(2d edit.), vol. i. p. 1017, vol. ii. p. 657 ; Asiat. Res., vol viii. pp. 313, 322, 
327 ; Humboldt, AUe Cent., tom. ii. pp. 404 - 412; Jour. R. Geog. Soc., voL 
xxzviii. p. 435, vol. xlil. pp. 490, 503 n. 
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earth, flow out beneath the Tsih*“ rock mountain, and give rise 
to the river of the middle country (China).*® 

At the time when there is no paramount wheel-monarch, 
then the land of Jambudvipa has four rulers.*'' 

On the ?outh “the lord of elephants;’*** the land here is 
warm and humid, suitable for elephants. 

On the west “the lord of treasures ;”•* the land borders on 
the sea, and abounds in gems. 

On the north "the lord of horses;”‘® the country is cold and 
hard, suitable for horses. 

On the east "the lord of menthe climate is soft and 
aggreeable {exhilaraling:)^ and therefore** tWe are many men. 

In the country of "the lord of elephants” the people are 
quick and enthusiastic, and entirely given to learning. They 
cultivate especially magical arts. They wear a robe** thrown 


•* The Tsih rock, or the mountain of "piled up stones” {isUt-shih-shan). 
This mountain is placed in ray native map close to the “blue sea,” in the 
"blw sea” district (the region of Koko-nor). It may probably correspond 
with the Khadatu-bulak (rock fountain) or the Tsaghan Ashibaniu (white 
rock) in Prejcvalsky’s map. Both of these are spurs of the AUyn-Tagh range 
of mountains. Dr. Eitcl, in his Handbook (sub voc. S'ltd), says that “the 
eastern outflux of the Anavatapta ]ake,..Ioses itself in the earth, but reappears 
again on the Asamakuta mountains, as the sourse of the river Hoangho.” 
Here. I assume, Ihe Asamakuta mountains correspond with the Tsik-shihshan 
of the text 

*• The "River of China” is the Yellow River. Concerning its source 
consult Baron Richthofen’s remarks on Prejevalsky’s Lob Nor (p. 137, seq.) 
The old Qiincse opinion was that the source of the river was fro.it the Milky 
Way—r//j*Ao (Mayers, p. 311). It was found afterwards that the source was 
in the Sing-suh-htJ, i.e., the "starry sea,” which is marked on ilic Chinese 
map. and is probably the same as the Oriog-nor. 

*’ This clause might also be rendered“when thereis no wheel-king allotted 
to rule over Jarabubvipa, then the earth (If divided between) four lords.” 

*• Gajapaii, a name given to kings; also the name of an old king of 
the south of Jambudvipa {Monier Williams. Sanskt Diet, sub voc.) Abu Zaid 
al Hassan says this was the title given by the Chinese to the "king of the 
IndJCS ’ (Renaudot. Mohamm. Trav.) (Eng. edit, 1733), p. 53. 

^ * • Chattrapati or Chattrapa. "lord of the umbrella,” a title of ancient 
king in Jambudvipa (hence Satarp). Julieo, p. Ixxv. n.; Monier Williams, 
tub voc. 

Asvapati (Jul.) I have ttaaslated king by "hard." Julien has 
omitted It. 

.,1.* one of the four mythical kings of Jambudvipa (Mon. 

Williams, sub voe.) It was assumed tlie dynasty ruling at Vijayanagara in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Arab travellers of the ninth 
century say the Chinese gave this title to the emperor of China, and also 
to "the king of Greece” (Renaudot. u. s., p. 53). Compare the Homeric 
epithet, Anax andron. 

•“I have taken the "therefore" to be part of this sentence, not of 
the next. 

** This seems to me to be the meaning—"they wear a cross-scarf.” Julieo 
translates, they wear a bonnet, "pose en travers.^’ 
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across them, with their right shoulder bare ; their hair is done up 
in a ball on the top, and left undressed on the four sides. Their 
various tribes occupy different towns; their houses are built 
stage over stage. 

In the country of “the lord of treasures*' the people have no 
politeness or justice. They accumulate wealth. Their dress 
is short, with a left skirt.** They cut their hair and cultivate 
their moustache. They dwell in walled towns and are eager 
in profiting by trade. 

The people of the country of “the lord of horses*' are 
naturally {t'ien trz*) wild and fierce. They are cruel in 
disposition ; they slaughter (ammn/s)** and live under large felt 
tents; they divide like birds {going here and there) attending 
their flocks. 

The land of “the lord of men” is distinguished for the 
wisdom and virtue and justice of the people. They wear a head- 
covering and a girdle ; the end of their dress [girdle) hangs to the 
right. They have carriages and robes according to rank ;** they 
cling to the soil and hardly ever change their abode; they are 
very earnest in work, and divided into classes. 

With respect to the people belonging to these three rulers, the 
eastern region is considerd the best; the doors of their dwellings 
open towards the cast, and when the sun rises in the morning 
they turn towards it and salute it. In this country the south 
side is considered the most honourable. Such are the leading 
characteristics in respect of manners and customs relating to 
these regions. 

But with regard to the rules of politeness observed between 
the prince and his subjects, between superiors and inferiors and 
with respect to laws and literature, the land of “the lord of men” 
is greatly in advance. The country of “the lord of elephants” 
is distinguished for rules which relate to purifying the heart and 


** This passage seems to mean that their clothes, which arc cut short, 
overlap to the left-literally, “short, fashion, left, overlapping” (y/n, the place 
where garments overlap.-Medhurst. Ch. Dict.^ sub voc.) 

♦* So I take it. This expression fAo lu/i means “to slaughter.” I do not 
understand Julien’s “et tuent Icurs semblables.” There is a passage, however, 
quoted Dr- Bretschneider {Sotlces of the Mediav 2 l Geography, Ac., 
of Western, Asia. p. 114), from Rubruquis, which alludes to a custom among 
the Tibetans corresponding to that in JuHen’s translation - “post hos imt 
Tebet, homines solentes comedcrc patentee sues defunctus.” But, which 
is not the case in the text, the barbarians are made to slay iheir kin m order 
to eat them. Cottf Reinaud RelaL, tom. L p. 52 ; Renaudot, Moham. Trav 
(Eng. ed., 1733), pp. 33,46, and Remarks, p. 53 ; Rennie. Peking, voi. u. p. 
244 ; Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. pp, 292, 302, 

Literally, carriages and robes have order or rank. It might also, 
without violence, be translated “(they possess) carriages and robes, and 
schools.” 
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release from the ties of life and death: this is its leading 
excellency. With these things the sacred books and the royal 
decrees are occupied. Hearing the reports of the native races 
and diii^ntly searching out things old and new, and examining 
those things which came before his eyes and ears, it is thus he 
{i.e.t Hiuen Tsiang) obtained information. 

Now Buddha having been born in the western region and 
his religion having spread eastwards, the sounds of the words 
translated have been often mistaken, the phrases of the dilTcrcnt 
legions have been misunderstood on account of the wrong 
sounds, and thus the sense has been lost. The words being 
wrong, the idea has been perverted. Therefore, as it is said, “it 
is indispensable to have the right names, in order that there 
be no mistakes.** 

Now, men differ according to the firmness or weakness of 
their nature, and so the words and the sounds {of their languages) 
are unlike. This may be the result either of climate or usage. 
The produce of the soil differs in the same way, according to 
the mountains and valleys. With respect to the difference in 
manners and customs, and also as to the character of the people 
in the country of “the lord of men,’’ the annals sufficiently 
explain this In the country of “the lord of horses” and of “the 
lord of tresurcs” the (heal) records and ilie proclcmitions 
explain the customs faithfully, so that a brief account can be 
given of them. 

In the country of “the lord of elephants” the previous histo^ 
ol the people is little known. The country is said to be in 
general wet and warm, and it is also said that the people are 
virluoL'S and benevolent. With respect to the history of the 
country, so far as it has been preserved, we cannot cite it in 
detail; whether it be that the roads are difficult of access, or 
on account of the revolutions which have occurred, such is the 
case. In this way we see at least that the people only await 
instruction to be brought to submission, and when they have 
received benfit they will enjov the blessing of civilization 
homage). How difficult to recount the list of those who, 
coming from far, after encountering the greatest perils 
cuJties), knock at the gem-gate*^ with the choice tribute of their 
country and pay their reverence to the emperor. Wherefore, after 
he (Hiuen Tsiang) had travelled afar in search of the law, in his 
moments of leisure he has preserved these records of the 
character of the lands (visited). After leaving the blackridge, 
the manners of the people are savage (barbarous). Although 
the barbarous tribes are intermixed one with the other, yet the 

Tht I shr.uld think, is the Yuh'/nuti, the western frontier 

of the empire, not the gale of the emperor’s palace. 
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diflferent races are distinguishable, and their territories have 
well-defined boundaries. Generally speaking, as the land suits,*® 
they build walled towns and devote themselves to agriculture 
and raising cattle. They naturally hoard wealth and hold virtue 
and justice in light esteem. They have no marriage decorum, 
and no distinction of high or low. The womm say, *T consent 
to use you as a husband and live in submission, {and that is 
When dead, they burn the body, and there is no deter¬ 
mined period for mourning. They scar their faces and cut their 
ears. They crop their hair and tear their clothes.*® They slay 
their herds and oiTcr them in sacrifice to the manes of the d^. 
When rejoicing, they wear white garments; wh.en in mourning, 
they clothe themselves in black. Thus we have described briefly 
points of agreement in the manners and customs of these people. 
The differences of administration depend on the different 
countries With respect to the customs of India, they are 
contained in the following records. 

Leaving the old country of Kau-chang.®'- from this neigh¬ 
bourhood there begins what is called the *0-ki-ni country, 

'Oki-ni (Anciently called IVu-kiy* 

The kingdom of ’O-ki-ni (Akni or Agni) is about 500 U 
from east to west, and about 400 1i from north to south. 
The chief town of the realm is in circuit 6 or 7 li. On all sides 
it is girt with hills. The roads arc precipitous and easy of 
defence Numerous streams unite, and are led “ in channels 
to irrigate the fields. The soil is suitable for red millet, winter 
wheat, scented dates, grapes, pears, and plums, and other fruits. 

** Julien translates this “generally speaking they arc sedentary.” 

This Sentence appears to illudc to the custom of polyandry, or rather 
to the custom of the prownce of Kamiil (Yule's Marc^ Polo, bk. i. ch. xli. vol. 
i. pp. 212, 214). It amounts to this : the woman rays, “I consent whilst mine 
you as a husband to submit." or “f consent to us? you as a husband whilst 
dwelling under the roof.” Jul.cn translates it: “Ce sont les paroles des 
femmes qu’on suit; Ics liomrocs sont places audessua d’elles,” 

“0 They do all this when bereaved, that is, of their relativas. and when 
they mourn. 

“ Leaving the ancient land of Kau-chang, / e., tile land which had long 
been occupied by the Linurs or Turks. The route cf Hiuen Tsiang up to this 
point is detailed in his life. Leaving Liang-chau (a prefecture in Kansuhl, lie 
proceeded to Kwa-chau ; he then crossed the Hulu river (Bulunghir) and ad¬ 
vanced nortlmard and westward through the desert. Having passed Ham! 
and Pidshan, keeping westward, he comes to Turfan, the capital of tho 
Uigur countjy. He then advances to 'O-ki-ni- 

•* ’O-ki-ni. This may otherwise be written IkVW. Julien writes Yen-kf, 
The symbol «» is said sometimes to have the sound yen. This country 
corresponds to Karshar, or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghiz (Bagarash). 

** Talyin.to carry off or lead here and there. The te.\t means they lead 
the water in channels from reservoirs. 
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Tbe air is soft and agreeable; the manners of the people are 
sincere and upright. The written character is, with few diflfere- 
nces, like that of India. The clothing {of the people) is of cotton 
or wool. They go with shorn locks and without head-dress. 
In commerce they use gold coins, silver coins, and little copper 
coins. The king is a native of the country , he is brave, but 
little attentive to Unilitary) plans, yet he loves to speak of his 
own conquests. This country has no annals. The laws are 
not settled. There are some ten or more Sangharamas with 
two thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
of the school of the Sarvastivadas (Shwo-yih-lsai-yu-po). The 
doctrine of the Sutras and the requirements of the are 

in agreement with those of India, and the books from which 
they study are tlie same. The professors of religion read their 
books and observe the rules and regulations with purity and 
strictness. They only cat the three pure aliments, and observe 
the method known as the "gradual” one.®* 

Going south-west from this country 200 li or so, surmounting 
a small mountain range and crossing two large rivers, passing 
westwards through a level valley some 700 li or so, we come to 
the country of K* iu-chi®“ [anciently written Kuei-tzu]. 

Kingdom ob K'iu-ohi (Kdobb) 

The country of K’ iu-chi is from east to west some thousand 
li or so ; from north to south about 600 li. The capital of the 
realm is form 17 to 18 li in circuit. The soil is suitable for rice 
and com, also (a office called) keng-t'ao \ it produces 
grapes,®^ pomegranates, and numerous species of plums, pears, 
peaches, and almonds, also grow here. The ground is rich in 
minerals—gold, copper, iron, and lead, and tin.®* The air is 
soft, and the manners of the people honest. The style of writing 
{literature) is Indian, with some differences. They excel other 

** The transition doctrine between the Little and Great Vehicle. 

** The route here described to Kucho would agree tolerably well with 
that laid down on Prejevalsky’s map, viz., 200 li south-west to Korla, passing 
two rivers (for the Balgaktaigol and the Kaidu-gol. after uniting, appear 
to bifurcate before reaching Karashahr), crossing a spur of the Kurugh-tagh 
range, and then keeping westward for about miles across a level 
valley-plain to Kucha. See Bretschneider. Not. Med. Oeog.^ p. 149. I may 
observe that the pronuncition of k'lu in K'iu-dil is determined in a note, 
as equal to kCu) and (w) uh, that is kuh. 

A rice which is not glutinous (Jul.), i.e., common rice. 

The grape in Chinese Is puta'u ; this is one of the products which 
the earth is sa id to have produced oaturally. and on which men (all fiesk) fed 
for a period ; those who took little retaining their whiteness of colour, 
those who ate greedily turning dark-coloured. (See in the Chung-hu mo- 
ho-ti-klng, k. 1. foU 3). The similarity between this word pu-to'u and the 
Creek Botrus has been pointed out by Kiogsmill. 

* * The mistake in the text of ming for yuen is pointed out by M. Julien 
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countries in their skill in playing on the lute and pipe. They 
clothe themselves with ornamental garments of silk and em¬ 
broidery.*® They cut their hair and wear a flowing covering 
{over their heads). In commerce they use gold, silver, and copper 
coins. The king is of the K’iu-chi race ; his wisdom being 
small, he is rulSl by a powerful minister. The children bom 
of comman parents have their heads flattened by the pressure 
of a wooden board,®® 

There are about one hundred convents (sangharamas) in 
this country with five thousand and more disciples. These 
belong to the Little Vehicle of the school of the Sarvastivadas 
(Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). Their doctrine {teaching of Sutras) and 
their rules of discipline {principles of the Vinaya) are like those of' 
India, and those who read them use the same {originals). They 
especially hold to the customs of the “gradual doctrine,” and 
partake only of the three pure kinds of food. They live purely,, 
and provoke others {by their conduct) to a religious life. 

To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the country,, 
in front of a Deva temple, there is a great dragon-lake. The 
dragons, changing their form, couple with mares. The offspring; 
is a wild species of horse (dragon-horse), difficult to tame and 
of a fierce nature. The breed of these dragon-horses became 
docile. This country consequently became famous for its many 
excellent®^ horses. Former records (of this country) say: “In 
late limes there was a king called ‘Gold Flower/ who exhibited 
rare intelligence in the doctrines {of religion). He was able to 
yoke the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to dis¬ 
appear, be touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, and 
forthwith he became invisible.*’ 

From very early time till now there have been no wells in 
the town, so that the inhabitants have been accustomed to get 
water from the dragon lake. On these occasions the dragons, 
changing themselves into the likeness of men, bad intercourse 
with the women. Their children, when bom, were powerful 
and courageous, and swift of foot as the horse. Thus gradually 
corrupting themselves, the men all became of the dragon breed. 

They symbol ho sometimes means “embroidered work done by 
puncturing leather*'-'Medhurst. This seems more applicable to the passa^ 
than the other meaning of felt or coarse-wool. 

This is a well-known custom among some tribes of North American 
Indians. 

* ^ The word for “excellent'* in the original is shen. There is a good deal 
said about these horses (called shen) in the account of the early intercourse of 
China with Turkestan {circ. 105 B. C.) See a paper by Kingsmill in 
the J. R. A. S., N.S., vol. xiv. p. 99 n. Compare Marco Polo, bk. i. cap. 2, 
**exeellent horses known as TurquanS.’* &c .; also Yule’s note 2, and what is 
said about the white mares.—Yule's Marco Folo, voL i. chap. 61, pp, 
45, 46,291, 
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on their strength, they became rebellious and dis¬ 
obedient to the royal authority. Then the king, forming an 
alliance with the Tiih-kiuch (Turksl,®* massacred the men of 
the city ; young and old, all were destroyed, so that there was 
left ; the city is now a waste and uninhabited. 

About 40 li to the north of this desert city there arc two 
-invents close together on the slope of a mountain, but separated 
by a stream of water,"* both named Chau-hu-li, being siUmted 
^st and west of one another, and accordingly so called/'* 
a statue of Buddha.® “ richly adorned and carved 
'With skill surpassing that of men. The occupants of the convents 
pure and truthful, and diligent in the discharge of their 
duties. Tn ( Meo/) the eastern convent, called he Buddha 
pavilion, there is a jade stone, with a surface of about two feet 
in Width, and of a yellowish white colour; in shape it is like 
a sea-shell; on its surface is a foot trace of Buddha, 1 foot 8 
inches long, and eight inches or so in breadth : at the expira- 
1ion of every fast-day it emits a bright and sparkling light. 

Outside the western gate of the chief city, on the right and 
left side of the road, there are (two) erect figures of Buddha, 
about 90 feet high. In the space in front of these statues 
^irre is a place erected for the quinquennial*® assembly. 
Every year at the autumnal equinox, during ten several days, 
the priests assemble from all the country in this place. The 
king and all his people, from the highest to the lowest, on 
this occeasion abstain from public business, and observe a 
religions fast; th:y listen to the sacred teaching of the law, 
and pass the days without weariness. 

•** The Tuh-krij-h, or Turks, arc the same as *he Hiuns-n« or Karan'nis, 
who drove fhe YircV^Ai or Yuch-ti iVidiJhals)fron> the neighbourhood of the 
Qiinsse frontier IJ R. A. S loc. eit. p. 77»; they are to be dhlinxiiished 
from the Tokhtt’-i. wlw» overran the Grjcco-Bactrian kingdom and were 
driven thence by the Viddhals. who had fled before the Hiung*nu, attacked 
the Tokhari from the wsst (p. 61). See note 121 iftfra, 

^ • So I tMiik the passage must be transtaied. It i' not the mountain tliaf 

is divided hy a stream, but the co-ivcnts which stand on the s!ooe of 
the mountain. The mountain, therefore, would slope to the north or 
south, and the convents stand east and west of one another, with a streanj 
between them. 

•* That is. called the Eastern "Chau-hu-li” and the Western "Chau- 
hu-li.” The esnression cAo/z-Zu/-//, although prcfcciiy intelligible, is difficult 
to translate. The symbol // probably means a "pair” or “couple ehnihhu 
means “supported, or dependent on, the brightness of the sun.” The 
title, therefore, would be “bright*Rupoorted pair," referring, of course, to 
Ibeir receiving (he eastern and western light of the sun respectively. 

*" I do not think there are two images; the text says, “the image of 
Buddha exquisitely adorned," Sec, 

* * Called Panchavarsha or Panchavarshika, and instituted by Asoka.— 
Jul. See note 178 in/. 
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In all the convents there are highly adorned images of 
Buddha, decorated with precious substances and covered with 
silken stuffs. These they carry {on stated occasions'^ in idol- 
cars, which they call the “procession of images.** On these 
occasions the people flock by thousands to the place of 
assembly. 

On the fifieenth and last day of the month the king of 
the country and his ministers always consult together respecting 
affairs of state, and after taking counsel of the chief priests, they 
publish their decrees. 

To the north-west of the meeting-place we cross a river and 
arrive at a convent called 'O-she-li-ni.®^ The hall of this temple 
is open and spacious. The image of Buddha is beautifully 
carved. The disciples {religious) arc grave and decorous and veiy 
diligent in their duties ; rude and rough (wen)*® come here to¬ 
gether ; the aged priests arc learned and of great talent, and so 
from distant spots the most eminent mrn who desire to acquire 
just principles come here and fix their abode. The king and his 
ministers and the great men of the realm offer to these priests the 
four sorts of provision, and their celebrity spreads farther and 
father. 

The old records say : “A former*® king of his country 
worshipped the ‘three precious* ones.’® Wishing to pay homage 
to the sacred relics of the outer world, he intrusted the affairs of 
the empire to his younger brother on tlie mother’s side. The 
younger brother having received such orders, mutilated himself 
in order to prevent any evil risings’‘ {of passion). He enclosed 
the mutilated parts in a golden casket, and laid it before the 
king. ‘What is this ?* inquired the king. In reply he said. ‘On 
the day of your majesty’s return home, I pray you open it and 
sec,* The king gave it to the manager of his affairs, who intrus¬ 
ted the casket to a portion of the king’s bodyguard to keep. And 
now, in the end, there were certain mischief-making people who 
said, ‘The king’s deputy, in his absence, has been debauching 
himself in the inner rooms of the wemcn.* The king hearing 
this, was very angry, and would have subjected his brother to 
cruel punishment. The brother said. ‘I dare not flee from* 
punishment, but I pray you open the golden casket.* The king 
accordingly opened it, and saw that it contained a mutilated 

'O’xhe-U-nl, according to the Ch. text, means “extraordinary” or 
'‘unique it may possibly be intended for Asadharana. 

•• So it seems to mean, fei taephg shl, “crirainaU and rude {men) come 
together here.” 

•• I translate the symbol sien by "former” or "previous not by "first” 
or “the first.” It appears to refer to a past king, indefinite as to lime. 

Buddha, the law, the coramonity. 

’* Or, “evil suspidons.” 
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member. Seeing it, he said, ‘What strange thing is this, and 
what does it signify ?’ Replying, the brother said, ‘Formerly,, 
when the king proposed to go abroad, he ordered me to under¬ 
take the affairs of the government. Fearing the slanderous reports 
that might arise, I mutilated myself. You now have the proof 
of my foresight. Let the king look benignantly on me.’ The 
king was fill^ with the deepest reverence and strangely moved 
with affection; in consequence, he permitted him free ingress 
and egress throughout his palace.'^* 

“After this it happened that the younger brother, going 
abroad, met by the way a herdsman who was arranging to 
geld five hundred oxen. On seeing this, he gave himself to 
reflection, and taking himself as an example of what they were to 
suffer, he was moved with increased compassion, (and said). 'Are 
not my present sufferings^* the consequence of my conduct in 
some former condition of life T He forthwith desired with 
money and precious jewels to redeem this herd of oxen. In 
consequence of this act of love, he recovered by degrees from 
mutilation, and on this account he ceased to enter the apartments 
of the women. The king, filled with wonder, asked him the 
reason of this, and having heard the matter from beginning to 
end, looked on him as a ‘prodigy’ [khi-teh)^ and from this cir¬ 
cumstance the convent took its name, which he built to honour 
the conduct of his brother and perpetuate his name.” 

After quitting this country and going about 600 li to the west 
traversing a small sandy desert, we come to the country of 
poh-luh-kia. 


POH-LTJB-JCIA [BALPKA OB AkSO] 

(Formerly called Che-meh or Kih-mehy * 

The kingdom of Poh-luh-kia is about 600 li from east to 
west, and 300 li or so from north to south. The chief town is 5 
or 6 li in circuit. With regard to the soil, climate, character of 
the people, the customs, and literature (laws of composition), 
these are the same as in the country of K’iu-chi. The language 
{spoken language) differs however a little. It produces a fine sort 

’• Inner palace, palace of the women, "the harem." 

’’ • My present mutilated form. 

doubtless represents the Kou-mt of Jullen (see the Memoirs 
Analytique by V. St, Martin, Mem. s. I. Contr. Oedd, tom, ii. p. 265); 
it wai formerly the eastern portion of the kingdom of Aksu. The name 
Poh-lu-keia or ^uka is said to be derived from a Turkish tribe which "tn the 
fourth century of our era occupied the north-western oarts of Kansu.— 
p. 266. The modem town of Aksu is 56 geog. miles E, from Ush-turfan, in 
lat. 41* 12' R, long. 79* StV E. Aksu is 156 Eng. miles in a direct line 
W.S.W. from Kucha, which is in lai. 41" 38' N., long. 83" 25'E. on Col. 
Walker’s map. 
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of cotton and hair-clotli, which are highly valued by nciEhbour- 
ing (frontier) countries. 

There are some ten sangharamas here ; the number of priests 
(prints and followers) is about one thousand. These follow the 
teaching of the “Little Vehicle,’* and belong to the school of the 
i>ar\T[stivadas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po).^ * 

Going 300 li or so to the north-w'est of this country, crossing 
a stony desert, we come to Ling-shan’^" {ice mountain). This is, 
in fact, the northern plateau of the T’sung-ling range.’and from 
this point the waters mostly have an eastern flow. Both hills 
and valleys are filled with snowpiles, and it freezes both in spring 
and summer; if it should thaw for a time, the ice soon forms 
again. The roads are steep and dangerous, the cold wind is 
extremely biting, and frequently fierce dragons impede and 
molest travellers with their inflictions.’* Those who travel 
this road should not wear red garments nor carry loud-sound, 
ing calabwhes. ^ The least forgetfulness of these precautions 
entails certain misfortune. A violent wind suddenly rises with 
stor^ of flying sand and gravel; those who encounter them, 
sinking through exhaustion, are almost sure to die. 


The school of the Sarvastivadas; one of the early schools of 
Buddhism, belonging to the Little Vehicle, I.e., the Hinayana or the 
impwfect mode of conveyance. This early form of Buddhism, according 
to Chinese accounts, contemplated only the deliverance of a portion of 
the world, viz., the Sangha or society; the Mabayna or complete (greah 
mode of conveyance, on the other hand, taught a universal deliveranccT The 
Sarvastivadas believed in “the exisiencc of things,” opposed to idealism 
Burnouf. infrod. (2d edit.) p. 397 ; Vassilicf, Bouddh., pp. 57, 78, 


*• ling-shan, called by the Mongols 
meaning.—V. de St. Martin, p. 266. 


‘Musur-aola,” with the same 


translate it thus, because it agrees with Hwul lih’s account in the Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang, although it may also be rendered “this is (or these 
mountains are) to the nonh of the Tsung-Jing. The waters of the 
plateau," &c. The Tsung-Iing mountains are referred to in the Twelfth 
Book; they are called Tsung, cither because the land produces a great 
quantity of onions [t'sung), or because of the blue (green?) colour of the 
mountain sides. On the south they join the great Snowy Mountains • on the 
north they reach to the “hot-sea,*' i e., the Tsing lake, of which he next 
speaks. So that the Ice Mountains form the northern plateau of the range 
The rivers which feed the Tarim do, in fact, ukc their rise here, Conf. Jour 
R. Geog. Soc.t vol. xl. p. 344; Wood’s Oxus, p. xl. 

The inflictions or calamities alluded to are the sand and gravel storms 
referred to below. ' 


’• Or, it may be “ought not to carry calabashes nor shout loudly” 
Perhaps the reason why calabashes are forbidden is that the water freezing in 
them might cause them to burst with a loud sound, which would cfl utp 
the “snow piles” to fall. Why “red garments” should be interdicted is 
sot so plain, unless dragons are enraged by that colour. 
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Going 400 li or so, we come to the great Tsing lake.*® This 
lake is about 1000 li in circuit, extended from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south. On all sides it is enclosed by 
mountains, and various streams empty themselves into it and 
arc lost. The colour of the water is a bluish-black, its taste is 
bitter and salt. The waves of this Jake roll along tumultuously 
as they expend themselves [on the shores). Dragons and fishes 
inhabit it together. At certin ( portentous ) occasions scaly 
monsters rise to the surface, on which travellers passing by put 
up their prayers for good fortune. Althouglt the water animals 
arc numerous, no one dares [or ventures) to catch them by 
fishing. 

Going 500 liorso to the north-west of the Tsing lake, we 
arrive at the town oftheSu-yeh river,** This town is about 
6 or 7 li in circuit; here the merchants from surrounding coun¬ 
tries congregate and dwell. 

The soil is favourable for red millet and for grapes, the 
woods are not thick, the climate is windy and cold ; tiie people 
wear garments of twilled wool. 

Passing on from Su-ych westward, there are a great number®* 
of deserted towns; in each there is a chieftain (or over each 
there is established a chief); these are not dependent on one 
another, but all are in submission to the Tuh-kiueh, 

From the town of the Su-yeh river us far as the Ki-shwang- 
na®* country the land is called Su-li, and the people are calM 
by the same name. The literature [written characters) and the 
spoken language are likewise so called. The primary characters 
are few; in the beginning they were tliirty® * or so in number : 

The Tsing (limpid) lake is the same as Issyk*kuJ, or Tcmurlu. It 
is 5200 feet above the sea-level. It is called Jo-hai, "the hot sea/* not 
because its waters are warm, but h^aiLse wlwn viewed from the Ice 
Mountain, it appears hot by comparison (note in the Life of Hiuen Tsiang). 
The direction is not given here; but from Aksu to Issyk-kui is about llO 
English miles to the north-east. Conf. BretscJincidcr, Med. Geog., note 57, p. 
37 ; Jour. R, Geog. Soc., vol. xxxix. pp. 318 ff., vol. ;d. pp. 250. 344, 375-399, 
449. 

•* That is, the town of Su-yeh, situated on the river Chu or Chui. 
HwuMih also calls it the town ofSu yeh (k. it fol. 4 a). The same Q^mbol 
(yeA) is used both in the Si-yuJcl, and the Life of Hiuen Tsiang. The 
site of this town is not nmv known (vld. Vde St. Martin, ut sup., p. 271). 
It may be the present Constantinovosk, or perhaps Be)a.>agun, the capita 
of the Korakhitai, on the river Chu. Conf. Bretschneidcr, Med. Geog., 
note 37. p. 36; Chin. Med. Trav., p. SO, 114; Trans. Russ. Geog. Soc.^ 
1871, vol. ii. p. 365. 

•• Several tens. 

•* Kasanna (Jul.) It is the modem Kesh, in lat. 39® 4' N., long. 
66® 5CK E. In Eitel's Handbook (sub Kackanla) it is said to be the region near 
Kermina. See note 116 i/fra. 

** So my copy has it: Juliea translates it thiny^two. 
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the words are composed by the combination of these • the^^ 

ThTv a large and varied vSC“» 

They have some hterntuie.'" which the common sort 7eari 

anting is handed down from one 

Their'inner XudDHs ma^ 

.imesThWvel^lr t^r^slihen^S 

fo^hcads. They Le tall of stltum but tSeh wSlt 
are wciiL and pusilianimous Thev are 'i« a mN r*ft <v j 
de^itful in their conduct andextremcl^ovctous 
and child plan how to get we:,kh?aK more fblyX 
more they esteem each other; but the welUto^o nnH 

Td ”?^h immensely rich thw ftM 

‘^'^"iseh’es meanly. .The strong bodied c^iUvlte 
th-land , the rest {ha//) engage in raoncy-gciling (Attjtej) 

* Su-ych 400 li or so we come 

to the “Thousand springs.”*- This territory is abour^OO H 
square^ On the south arc the Snowy Mountains, on the others 
{three bowMcs) is level tableland. "^The soil L well watem^ 

mnnfh a grateful shade, and the flowers in the spring 

months are varied and like tapestry. There are a tho^aJd 

E'ofnrT the name The 

is^han of the Tuh-kiuch comes to this place everv (vear'i 

avoid the heat. There arc a number of deer hcr7 inany^ of 

which ye ornamented with bells and rings ;»= they are Lme 

mid not afraid of the people, nor do thly’run awaT The 

WMM n of them, and has forbidden them to be 

killed on pain of death without remission ; hence thev are 
preserved and live out their days. 

and raded.'^"^’ gradually become large 

have books 

ri«/h{ seems to mean that they use linen as an article of 

Nothing, that u.cir upper garments (jackets or jerkins) are of leather ■ thdr 
breeches are of linen, made short and tight. / -re oi leatner, tneir 

vr(BineheuI), a country with innumerable lakes 
oh lies to the n 9 nh of the road from Aulie-a(a to Tersa*^ 

the high mountains to which it clings are the Urtak-tau. “The KirahiTM’ 
even now, consid-r Mynbulak to be Uie best place for summer wiSmnrSt 
fndSyr-paria.” ‘‘Here there is geSd ,2sS*^S 
a dome and sii^ulent herbage, and there are numerous clear sorinas 
Severtsof. /. R. G. Soc,, vol. xl. pp. 367-369. springs. —- 


Probably the “rings" (Amwi) refer to ncck-collars, 
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Going from the Thousand springs westward or 150 
IL we come to the town of Ta-lo-sse (Taras).*' ^ 
is 8 or 9 U in circuit; merchants from all parts assemble and 
live here with the natives (Tartars). The products and the 

climate are about the same as Su-yeh. 

Going 10 li or so to the south, there is a little deserted 
town. It had once about 300 houses, occupied by people ol 
•China Some time ago the inhabitants were violently carried 
off by the Tuh-kiueh, but afterwards assembling a number ot 
•their countrymen, they occupied this place in common. 
Their clothes being worn out, they adopted the Turkish mode 
of dress, but they have preserved their own native language 

and customs. , . ^ 

Going 200 li or so south-west from this, wc come to the town 
called Peh-shwui (“White Water.”" • This town is 6 or 7 
li in circuit. The products of the earth and the climate are very 
superior to those of Ta-lo.sse. . 

Going 200 li or so to the south-west, we arrive at the town ot 
o n g-y u,"* which is about 5 or 6 li in circuit. The plain on 


K 


•O M Viv de St. Martin has rcmarlced, m his Memoire Analyffaue 
.(Jul . tom. ii. PP. 267.273), that the distance from Lake Issykkul 
to fmas or Talas (which he places at the town of Turkish, by the Jaxartw 
rivi" is 'oo short bvroooii ; or. In oUl'C wor^ that from Su-ych o 
the “Thousand spring#^ (Bingheul or Myn-bulak), ^ 

• he 1400 li The same writer explains that m Kieperls map ot loricisian 
^re U a lociity Sued Myn-bulak in the heights above the town of 
Turkistan about a dozen leagues east ftom •^..T'hjs wou d agr« wtli 
S 140 or 150 li of Hiuco Tsiang. But see notM 93 and 95 ticjow, and wnf. 
Bretschneider’s valuable note. Med. Gwg., p. 

Trav., pp. 34, 75. 114; Klaproth, Nouv. Jour. A.mt., tom. xu. p. ^3, 
Deguignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. li. p. 500, t(OT. lit. PP.’ 

Cothay. p. clxv; Wood’s Oxus, p. xlii.; Rubruqms, m itec. cte Voy. 

. * Mem., tom iv. pp. 279, 2S0. 


«* The little deserted town alluded to.in the text » named elsewhere 
ISt Martin Memolres sur I' Armonls, tom. u. p. 118). We gather from Hnicn 
Tsiang that the inhabitants were originally capUve, earned off from China by 
the Turks, who assembled and formed a community in this place. 


•• The town called “Whit Water” is the Isfijab of Persian writers 
acording to V. de St‘ Martin, p. 274, 

•• The bearing souih-wst in this and the preceding case from Turkistan 
rif with Mien, we identified that town with Taros) would take us over 
theJaxartes and away from Tashkand (Che-^i), In the tabular statement 
Sivan bv St Manin (p. 274) the hearings and distances are as follows 
From li- lo-sse to Pehshwui. 200 li to the south ; Peh-shwiii to Kong-yu, 200 
li sniiihcrlv ■ Konsy-u to No-chih-kien, 50 U south : Nu.cbih*kien to Che-shi, 
^liS ’ fiSt toe bearing from Taras to the “White Water” (Peh-shwui) 
^outo.West. and from the “White Water” to Kong-ya is agJ^ !»uth-wcst. 
We have then a short distance of 50 li to the south to Nwhih»kiet% 
which there are 200 li west to Tashkand.. Working tack from TashkMd, 
which appears to be a certain point according to the tostances and taartop 
given, w reach to about the Rivet Talas, far to the easward of Turki- 
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which it stands is well watered and fertile, and the verdure of 
the trees grateful and pleasing. From this going south 40 or 
50 li, we come to the country of Nu-chih-kien. 

Nu-chih-kien [Nujkend] 

The country of Nu-chih-kien’* is bout 1000 li in circuit; 
the land is fertile, the harvests are abundant, the plants and 
trees arc rich in vegetation, the flowers and fruits plentiful and 
agreeable in character. This country is famous for its ^apes. 
There are some hundred towns which are governed by their own 
separate rulers. They are independent in all their movements. 
But though they are so distinctly devided one from the other, 
they are all called by the general name of Nu-chih-kicn. 

Going hence about 200 li west, we come to the country of 
Che-shi {stony country). 


Che-shi [Chaj] 

The country of Che-shi** is 1000 or so li in circuit. On the 
west it borders on tlie river Yeh.*® It is contracted towards the 

Stan. If Aulie-ata on ibc Talas (lat. 43*55' N., long. 71*24' E.. and 
110 geog. miles from the river Chu) be his Te-lo-sse. then his route would 
He across the head waters of the Karagati—a feeder of the Chu. and of 
the Jar-su—an aflluent of the Talas, where we should place the Thousand 
Springs. But .Myn-bulait is to the west of the Talas on the way to Tersa 
(35 miles west of Aulieata). which may be Ta-lo-sse. From Tersa, on a 
river of the same name which flows between Myn-bulak and the Urtak-tau 
hills, his route must have been to the south-west, cither by Chemkent to 
Tashkand—same route as was afterwards followed by C^enghiz Khan; 
or he must have gone over the Aksai hill^ on the road to Namangan, 
into the valley of the Chatkal or Upper Chirebik, and so south-west and 
then west to Tashkand. Myn-bulak, however, is north-east of Tersa, not 
east. Severtsofs account of the country from Lake Issyk-kul to 

Tashkand in Jour. R. Geog. Soc., vol. xl. pp. 353-358, 363-370, &c., also 
p. 410. The site of Kong-yu has not been ascertained. 

Called Ncjkath by Edrisl—V. St. Martin, p. 276. Conf. Quatremere, 
Not. et Extr. des MSS., tom. xiii. p. 259. But the identification of Taras 
in note 93 leads us to seek Nu-ch^-kien on the Chatkal, to the east of 
Ta^kand. 

•*That is. Tashkand. which means in Turkish the “tower" or "resi¬ 
dence of (task) stone" (V. SL Martin, p. 276 n.X corresponding with the 
explanation in the text. Compare AUhinos purgos of Ptolemy, Geog.. I. 
xi. 4. 6, xii. 1. 3, 9. 10; VI. xiii. 2; Ouscley, Orient. Geog., p. 269; 
Leyden and l^kine’s Memoirs of Baber (edit 1826), pp. xl. 99, 102; 
Deguignes, Hist. G. des Huns. tom. ii. p. 497, tom. v. pp. 26, 31: Ritter, 
Asien. vol. v. 570; Klaproth. Magai. Asfat., tom. i. p. 31 ; and Bretsch- 
neidcr, Geog., pp. 159, 160. It is in lat 41* 19' N., long. 69* 15' E., 
and in H. Moll's map (1702) is called Al-Chacb, and placed 155 miles 
south-west from ‘Taras or Dahalan.” Rawlinson identifies AUhlnot purgos 
with Tasb-kurgban and with Kie-cha of Fahicn.— Jour. R. Geog. Sm., 
vol. xiii, p. 503. Yule, however, doubts this : Wood’s Oxus, int. 
pp. xxxix., xl. 

•*The River Ych, i.e., the Sibun, Syr-daria. or Jaxartes. 

7 
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east and west, and extended towards the north r.nd south. The 
products and climate are like those of Nu-chih-kein. 

There are some ten towns in the country, each governed by 
its own chief; as there is no common sovereign over them, they 
are all under the yoke of the Tuh-kiuch. From this in a south¬ 
easterly direction some 1000 U or so, there is a country called 
Fei-han. 


Fei-han [Ferghanah]" 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. It is enclosed by 
mountains on every side. The soil is rich and fertile, it 
produces many harvests, and abundance of flowers and fruits. 
It is favourable for breeding sheep and horses. The climate is 
windy and cold. The character of the people is one of firmness 
and courage. Their language differs from that of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Their form is rather poor and mean. For ten 
years or so the country has had no supreme ruler. The strongc.n 
rule by force, and are independent one of another. They devidc 
their separate possessions according to the run ot the valleys .and 
mountain barriers. Going from this country^® westward for 1000 
li or so, we come to the kingdom of Su-tu-li-sse-na. 


SU-TU-LI-SSE-NA [SuTRISHNA] 

The country of Su-tu-li-sse-na*® is some 1400 or 1500 li in 
circuit. On the east it borders on the Vch river (Jaxartes). This 
river has its source in the northern plateau of the Tsung-ling 


The distance, about 200 miles south-east of Tashkand, takes us to 
the upper waters of the Jaxartes, the actual Khanate of Khokand. The 
pilgrim did not himself go there, but writes from report 

**• Hieun Tsiang did not go to Ferghanah. Tnc symbol used ts au. 
not hins. This will explain why the writer of the Life of Hiuen Tsiang 
(Hwui-lih) omits all mention of Ferghanah, and lakes the pilgrim west 
from Tashkand to Su-tu-U-sse-na, 1000 U. So that in the text we are to 
recken 1000 li (200 miles approximately) not from Khokand, but from 
Tashkand. It must be remembered that the kingdom or country of Su- 
tu-li-sse-na is spoken of, not a town. . . u. 

••Sutrishna (Satrughna, also called Ustrush. Ushushta, Seirushta. 
and Isterushan) or Usrushna is a country “well known to Arabian 
geographers, situated between Ferghanah and Samarkand.’ ■—V. SL Martin, 
p 278 It is described in the text as bordering on the }axartes on the 
^t • we may suppose, therefore, that this river was its eastern boundary. 
It is said to be 1500 li in circuit; we may place the western boundary, 
therefore, some 500 li to the west of Khojend. This limit would meet ^ 
requirements of the text, where the country is described as reaching lOOO 
li west from Tashkand. Of course west means to the west of soum-wesi. 
The town of SutriAna is now represented by Ura-Tape, Uratip^ ^ 
Ura-tiube, which is some 40 miles south-west from Khojend and 100 
miles south-west from Tashkand (lat 39. 57 No., long. 69J7 E.) ^e Syr- 
daria. Sihun or Jaxartes, however, is to the north of Urauube. Ouseiey. 
Orient, Geog., p. 261; Ariana Antiq., p. 162; Edrisi (Jouberts transl.), 
tom. ii. pp. 203, 206 ; Baber’s Memoirs, pp. xli, 9. 
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range, and flows lo the north-west; sometimes it rolls its muddy 
waters along in quiet, at other times with turbulence. The 
products and customs of the people are like those of Che-shi. 
Since it has had a king, it has been under the rule of the Turks. 

North-west^”® from this we enter on a great sandy desert, 
where there is neither water nor grass. The road is lost in the 
waste, which appears boundless, and only by looking in the 
direction of some great mountain, and following the guidance 
of the bones which lie scattered about, can we know the way 
in which we ought to go. 


Sa-mo-kien [Samarkand] 

The country of Sa-mo-kien'®^ is about 1600 or 1700 li in 
circuit. From cast to west it is extended; from north to south 
it is contracted. The capital of the country is 20 li or so in 
circuit. It is completely enclosed by rugged land and very 
populous. The precious merchandise of many foreign countries 
is stored up here. The soil is rich and productive, and yields 
abundant harvests. The forest trees afford a thick vegetation, 
and flowers and fruits are plentiful. The Shen horses are bred 
here. The inhabitants are skilful in the arts and trades beyond 
those of other countries. The climate is agreeable and 
temperate. The people are brave and energetic. This country 
is in the middle of the Hu people (or this is the middle of the 
Hu).'®* They are copied by all surrounding people in point of 
politeness and propriety. The king is full of courage, and the 
neighbouring countries obey his commands. The soldiers arc 
the horses (cavalry) are strong and numerous; and principally 


100 Here again there is no intimation that Hiuen Tsiang traversed 
this desert. It is merely stated that there is such a desert on the Mrth- 
west of the kingdom oi Sutrisbna. It is Ae desert of Kizil-kum. There 
is no occasion, therefore, to change- the direction given in the text (Sw 
Julieo’s note in loco). Conf. Jour. R. Ceog. Soc., vol. xxxvni. pp. 435. 
438. 445. 

Called in Chinese the Kang country, i.e.. the peaceful or blessed 
country. Samarkand Oat. 39* 49' N.. long. 67* 18' E.) is probably the 
Morakanda of Arrian, Anab. AUx.. lib iii. c. 30, and iv. C. 5 ; Q. Cyrtiuf 
lib. viu. c. 1, 20; Ptol. Ceog. lib. vi. c. 11, 9 ; viii, 23, 10; Strabo, hb. xi. 
c. II, 4; conf. Breischeider. Med. Ceog., pp. 27, 60. 162—165 ; Chin. 
Med Trav.. pp. 23, 38, 48, 76. 116; Palladius. Chinese Recorder, vol. yi. 
p. 108 ; D’Hcrbelot Bihl. Orient., p. 738 ; Wilson's Ariana Antiq., p. 165 ; 
Yule, Marco Polo, voL i. pp. 191 f.. ii pp. 456, 460; Cathay, pp. cctx, 
eexliv. and 192 ; Jour. Roy. As. Soc., N. S.. vol. vi. p. 93 ; Jour. AslM., 
ser. vi. tom. ix. pp. 47, 70; Deguignes, Hist.* des Huns, tom. iv. n. 49; 
Gaubil, H. de Centchiscan, p. 37; Sprenger. Post und Reise Routen. 
p. 20 ; Baber’s Mem., p. xxxvi; Ouseley, Orient. Ceog., pp. 232—23S, 
248—278; Jour. R. Ceog. Soc.. vol. xi. pp. 453—462. Conf. the Kang- 
dez" of the Vendidad and Bundahis. 

tosA term applied to the foreign-speaking (Tartar) people by some 
Chinese auAors. 
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men of Chih-kia.'®^ These men of Cbih-kia are naturally brave 
and fierce, and meet death as a refuge (escape or sdvmion). 
When they attack, no enemy can stand before them. From this 
going south-east, there is a country called Mi-mo-ho.**'^ 

Mi-mo-ho [Maohian] 

The country Mi-mo-ho^“® is about 400 or 500 li in circuit 
It lies in the midst of a valley. From cast to west it is narrow, 
and broad from north to south. It is like Sa-mo-kien in point 
of the customs of the people and products. From this going 
north, we arrive at the country K’ic-po-ta-na.''"‘ 

K’lE-Kl-TA-NA [KeBUD] 

The country of K’ie-po-ta-na'®^ is about 1400 or 1500 li in 
circuit. It is broad from east to west, and narrow from north 
to south. It is like Sa-mo-kien in point of customs and 
products. Going about 300 li to the west (of Saniarkanda), we 
arrive at K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 


K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia [Kasiunia] 

The kingdom of K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia^®* is 1400 or 1500 li 
in circuit; narrow from cast to west, broad from north to south. 
It resembles Sa-mo-kien in point of customs and products. 
Going 200 li or so west from this country, we arrive at the Ho- 
han country.^®* 

These Chakas would seem to be the people of Chaghanian. who 
were evidently a warlike people.—/our. Roy. As. Soc., N. S., vol. vi. p. 102. 

* The rioe country.—O. Ed. 

’*^^Here we observe again that Hiuen Tsiang did not visit Mi-mo-ho, 
but simply gives a report ol it This place probably corresponds with the 
district or Maghian (fat. 39’* 16' N.. long. 67* 42' E), 50 miles south-east 
of S^arkand.—Meyendorf, Voyage a Boukhara, pp. 161, 493 ; Jour. 
Roy. Ceoe. Soc.. vol. xl. pp. 449—451, 460, 461; and vol, xliii. pp. 263 ff., 
with Fedimenko's map of the district 

The country of people in numbers.—Qi. Ed. 

This district of Kebud-Meheket, Kebud, or Kesbbud, is named 
by the Arabian geographers (vid. V. de St Martin. Memoire Analytique, 
p. 281), but its situation is not given. M. V. de St Martin places it in 
a north-westerly direction from Samarkand (vid. Jul. note in loco), but 
bis calculation is founded on a misconception. Hiuen Tsiang does not 
reckon from this place to K’iuh-shweng-ni-kia, but from Samarkand. This 
is plain from the use of the word hing, and also from Hwui-lib (p. 60).— 
Ouscley, Orient. Ceoe.. p. 279; Babe’s Memoirs, p. 85. 

^"^In Chinese ^'What country 7** Kashania, described as a beautiful 
and important town of Sogdh. half way between Samarkand and Bokhara. 
This exactly suits the text, whidi places it 300 11 (60 miles) west of Samar¬ 
kand.—Istakhri, Mordtmano's TraruL. p. 131; Edrisi, tom. ii. pp. 199, 
201 ; Ouseley, Orient. Ceog. p. 258; AbuTfeda, Choras. et Mavar. Desc.. 
p. 48. 

Eastern repose.—Ch. Ed. 
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Ho-han [KUANi““ 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit; in point of customs and 
products it resembles Sa-mo-kicn. Going west from here, wc 
come, after 400 li or so, to the country of Pu-ho.''^ 


Pu-HO [Bokhara] 

The Pu-ho'** country is 1600 or 1700 li in circuit; it is 
broad from east to west, and narrow from north to south. In 
point of climate and products it is like Sa-mo-kien. Going west 
from this 400 li or so. we come to the country Fa-ti.^’ 

Fa-ti 

This country is 400 li or so in circuit. In point of customs 
and produce it resembles Sa-mo-kien. From this going south¬ 
west 500 li or so, we come to the country Ho-li-sih-mi-kia. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-kia [Khwarazm] 

This country lies parallel with^“ the banks of the river 
Po-tsu (Oxus). From east to west it is 20 or 30 li, from north 


iioThe part of the river of Sogdh (Zarafshan) which ^ers 
territory round Bokhara is called Kuan (V. de St. Martin, p. 257.}. Wc 
observe that Hiuen Tsiang went to Kashaoia. and rhett wc leave him; 
the accounts now given are hearsay. Reinaud’s Abulfeaa, int. pp. ccax 
ccxxiv ; Jour. R. Ceog. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 502 n.; Darmesteler s Zend- 

A \'esnC voL ii. p. 67 n. . „, 

Middle repose country.—C/i. Ed. 

Ji*Pu*ho is probably Bokhara; the distaiwe of coune is too grMt. 
unless we consider the reference U> be to the limits of the Montty. 
symbols used by Hwui-lih are the same as in the Sfyu-ki; Juhen has 
misled V. St Martin by writing "Pou-kho." Ctmf. Jour. R. Ceog. S(X., 
voL xxxviii. p. 432; Baber's Mem., p. 38; Moorcroft and Trebecks 
Travel.t; Wolff’s Mission : &c. 

Western repose country.—Cn. Ed. 

Fa-ti is no doubt Betik. The distance from Pu-ho in the text 
differs from that given by Hwui-lih; the latter gives 100 li, which is 

doubtless correct The whole distance from Samarkand west to the Oxus 

would thus be 1000 li, which corresponds to 200 miles, the actual measure¬ 
ment. The importance of Betik is derived from its being the mc^ usual 
place of passage over the river by those going from Bokhara to Kborasan. 

ii* Ho-Ii-sih-mi-ka corresponds with Khwarazm. It is the Khorastnia 
of Strabo, lib. xi. c. 8 (p. 513), Pliny, vi. 16. Pharasmanes. king of Ac 
Khorasmii. came to Alexander with 1500 horsemen and said that his 
kingdom was “next to the nation of the Kolkbi and the Amazon women., 
—Arrian. Anab., lib. iv. 15 : conf. Herodotus, lib. iii. 93. 117; Ptolemy, 
Ceog., lib. vL c. 12, 4; Q. Curt., vii. 4, viii 1 ; Dionys. Per., 746; Steph. 
Byz. sub voc.: Baber, Mem., p. xxxi. The bearing south-west in the text 
is west in Hwui-lih. The dismnee 500 li is the same in both. M. 
de St. Martin suggests north-west as the bearing, and adds that Hwui-hh 
makes the distance 100 li (Memoire, p. 283, ,n. ]). This ,is a mistake. Fbr 
notices respecting the power of the Khwarizmian empire ^d *e pr^ 
ceedi'ngs oi Chen^iz Khan in destroying it;—^vid. R. K. Douglas, Life 
of Jenghiz Khan. pp. xv. seq. It is true that Hiuen Tsiang says that 
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to south 500 U or so. In point of customs and produce it 
resembles the country of Fa-ti; the language, however, is a little 
different. 

From the country of Sa-mo-lden*^® going south-west 300 li 
or so, we come to Ki-shwang-na.“^ 

Ki-shwano-na [Krsh]”* 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; in customs 
and produce it resembles the kingdom of Sa-bo-kien. 

From this place going south-west 200 li or so, we enter 
the mountains; the mountain road is steep and precipitous, and 
the passage alon^ the defiles dangerous and difhcult. There are 
no people or villages, and little water or vegetation. Going 
along the mountains 300 li or so south-east, we enter the Iron 
Gates.The pass so called is bordered in the right and left 
by mountains. These mountains are of prodigious height. The 
road is narrow, which adds to the difficulty and danger. On 
both sides there is a rocky wall of an iron colour. Here there 
are set up double wooden doors, strengthened with iron and 
furnished with many bells hung up. Because of the protection 
afforded to the pa^ by these doors, when closed, the name of 
iron gates is given. 

Passing through the Iron Gates we arrive at the country 

Kbwarazm runs parallel to both hanks of the Oxus. But as Hwui-lih says 
it is bounded on the east by the Oxus, I think the symbol tiane (two) is a 
mistake for si (west), in which case the text would make the country 
parallel to the west bank of the Oxus. 

t*®The ralgrim now takes us back to the country of SaiMrkand; he 
reckons 3()0 fi m a south-west direction to Kesh. The rcckonins. 1 think, 
is from Kashania, where we left him; this was probably the western limit 
of the kingdom of Samarkand. Kesh or Shabr-sabz (39* 2' N., 66* 53' E.) 
lies due south-west from this point about 70 miles. Baber's Memoirs. 
pp. 36 and 54; Jour. R. Ceog. Soc., voL xl p, 460; D'Herbelot, Bib. Or., 
p. 238; and see note 83 supra. 

ttr Country of historians.—CA. Ed. 

Hwui-lm also gives Ki-shwangna as the name of this country 
(conf. V. Sl Martin, Memoire. p. 283, n. 3). 

***The iron gates, Koblugha or Kalugah (Mong. “a barrier”), a 
mountain pass about 90 miles south-south-east from Samarkand, 50 mi^es 
south-east from Kesh, and 8 miles west of Derbent, in lat. 38* \V N., 
long. 66* 54' E. 

The distance and bearing from Kesh given in the text Is south-west 
200 li + south-east 300 li. which would give about the right distance in a 
. strai^t line. These Iron Oates are marked on the Chinese maps; they 
arc called tieh men to, ix.. the iron-gate-island (or eminence) from which 
the Mub-ho (Amu) flows. There has been some confusion between this 
place and the iron gates at Derbend on the Caspian, called by the Turks 
Demir Kapi ; compare Yule’s Marco Folo (book i. cap. iv), vol. i. pp. 52 
and notes, pp. 53—58: and vol. ii. pp. 494. 495, 537. M. V. de St. 
Martin (Memoire, p. “IM) says that the pilgrim “indicates the beginning 
of the mountains at 200 li to the south-east of Ki-shwang-na. and the 
dehle properly so called at 300 li farther on. in the same direction.” But 
this is not so; the first bearing is south'west, then through the mountains 
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of the Tu-ho-lo.’®'* This country, from north to south, is about 
1000 li or so in extent, from east to west 3000 li or so. On the 
east it is bounded by the T’sung-ling mountains, on the west it 
touches on Po-li-ssc (Persia), on he south arc the great Snowy 
Mountains, on the north the Iron Gates.”* The great river 
Oxus flows through the midst of the country in a westerly 
direction. For many centuries past the royal race has been 
extinct. The several chieftains have by force contended for their 
possessions, and each held their own independently, only relying 
upon the natural divisions of the country. Thus they have 
constituted twenty-seven states.”* divid^ by natural boundaries, 
yet as a whole dependent on the Tuhkiueh tribes (Twrfcy). The 
climate of this country is warm and damp, and consequently 
epndemics prevail. 

At the end of winter and the beginning of spring ram falls 


in a south-east direction. For a notice of the Irongatc pass, in Mn- 
nection with Chenehiz Khan, see Douglas, u. s.. p. 66. Conf. Babers 
Mem., pp. xxxvi. 132; Gaubil. Hist, de Genjchis^n. p. 257 P. dc la 
Croix, Hist, de Timurbec. tom. i. pp. 33, 62, &c. ; Ednsi, tom. i. p. 484; 
Wood’s Oxus, Yule's inL, p. Ixi; Markhams C/o. vi.o, p. 122; Breisch- 
neider. Chin. Med. Trav., p. 41 and n.; Med. GeOS-t P- 61* 

Formerly written by misttke To-£tHO. , . ^ r 

country here described as Tu-ho-lo is the Tukhara of 
Sanskrit, and the Tokharistan of the Arabian geographers. It corresporidt 
with the Ta-bia of Szc-ma-t’sien. Ta-hia is generally idenun<m with 
Baktria, but the limits of Baktria are not defined, except that it is sepa¬ 
rated from Sogdhiana by the Oxus. No doubt this land of Tukhara was 
that inhabited by the Tokhari, who were neighbours to the Dah®. both 
of them mountain tribes (see the question discard Jour. R. As. Soc.. 
N S vol vi. pp. 95, 96). Kingsmill has given the substance of 
Szema-tsien’s account of Ta-hia and the surrounding tribes (Jour. B.As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. xiv. pp. 77 If). It is to be observed, however, that Hiuen 
Tsiang. when speaking of the Turks. U., the Yueh-chi and Ye-tha, who 
had overrun this part of Central Asia, uses different from those 

employed here. In the first case the people are -calW Tuh-kiueh; in this 
case the country is called Tu-ho-lo. The land of the Tol^^ ^okhan- 
stan) need not be connected with the people called Tuh-kiueh—the 
Hiuna-nu or Karanirus—although it was afterwards overrun by them. 
See n. 62 supra. For notices of the Tokhari (vJ. Takhan) consult Strabo. 
Ceng., lib. xi. cap. 8. 2 (p. 511); Pliny, lib. vL c. 17,20 ; Amm. Mwcell., 
xxiii. 6. 57 ; Ptol. Geoc. lib. vL c. II, 6 ; JusUn, xlu. 2; Lassen. 

2nd ed.). vol. i. pp. 1019, 1023 ; Ritter, Asien. vol. v. p. 701, vii. p. 697 ; 
Jour. R. As. Soc.. vol. xix. o. 151; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iy. pp. 45. 
46; Brctschneider. Med. Geog., p. 170. Tiwbara (moijT. and 

Tushkara are used as equivalents of Tukhara ; Wilson. .V/sAnu P«r (Hall), 
vol li. P. 186, vol. iv. p. 203 ; Mahabliarata. ii. 1850. m. 1991. 12,3_50, 
3652; Harlvamsa. v. 311, xiv. 784. cxiii. 6441 ; Brihat Sa^Jiita. xiy. 22, 
xvi 6 • Jour. R. Geog. Soc.. vol. xlii. p. 498. Tu-hodo might phoncOwUy 
represent Tur, and so indicate the origin of Turan, the region to which 

Wilford assigned the Tukharas. r « • a .,:a^a 

>»»So also the Greeks when they took posKssion of Baktna divided 
it into satrapies, two of which, aspionia and Turiva, the Parthians wrested 
from Eukratides.—Strabo. Ub. xi. c. 11,2 (p. 517). TTie nuniCTous c^s 
belonging to the Greek period in Baktria probably relate to these satra¬ 
pies. and not to an undivided Baktrian kingdom. See Anana Antigua. 
p. 160. 
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without intermission; therefore from the south of this country, 
and to the north of Larnghan (Lan-po), diseases from moisture 
{m<Ast-heat) are common. Hence the priests retire to their rest 
iraituresf) on the sixteenth day of the twelfth month, and give 
up their retirement on the tiftcenth day of the third month. 
This is in consequence of the quantity of rain, and they arrange 
their instructions accordingly. With regard to the character of 
the people, it is mean and cowardly their appreance is low 
and rustic. Their knowledge of good faith and rectitude 
extends so far as relates to their dealings one with another. 
Their language differs somewhat from that of other countries. 
The number of radical letters in their language is twenty-five: 
by combining these they express all objects (.thinss)' around 
them. Their writing is across the page, and they read from 
left to right. Their literary records have increased gradually, 
and exceed those of the people of Su-li. Most of the people use 
fine cotton for their dress; some use wool. In commercial 
transactions they use gold and silver alike. The coins are diffe¬ 
rent in pattern from Aosc of other countries. 

Following the course of the Oxus as it flows down from the 
north, tlierc is the country of Ta-mi. 


Ta-mi [Termed] 

This country’-* is 600 li or so from east to west, and 400 li 
or so from north to south. The capital of the country is about 
20 li in circuit, extended from east to west, and narrow from 
north to south. There about ten sangharamas with about one 
thousand monks. The stupas and the images of the honoured 
Buddha are noted for various spiritual manifestations. Going 
east we arrive at Ch’i-ngoh-yen-na.”* 

Sze-ma-t'sicn describes the people of Ta-hia : “The was no 
supreme ruler; each city and town elects its own chief. Its sdldien 
were weak and cowards in battle, fit only for traders.^ (Kingsmill, loe. c//.) 

Termed or Termiz., on the north bank of the Amu-daria. Conf. 
Baber’s Memoirs, int, p. xxxv; Bretschneider, Med. Geog.. pp. 57, 167 ; 
Deguignes, Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 328; Yule, Caihay, p. ccxxxv; 
Edrisi. tome. L p. 273 ; Jour. Asiat., ser. vi. tome v. p. 270; Jour. 
R. Geog. Soc., vol. xxxvi. p, 263 ; vol, xlii. p. 510. 

13-^ Before entering on this excursus it will be better to explain Hiuen 
Tsiang's actual route. From a comparison of the text with the narrative 
of Hwui'lih, it will be seen that, aft^ leaving the Iron gates, and entering 
Tukbara, he proceeded across the Oxus to the country called Hwo. This 
almost certainly is represented by Kunduz, on the eastern bank of the 
Surkb-ab. Here be met mlb the eldest son of the Khan of the Turks. 
This prince had married the sister of the king of Kao-chang. from whom 
Hiuen Tsiang had letters of recommendation. After some delay the 
pilgrim proceeded, in company with some priests from Balkh, to that city 
(Po*ho). Here be remained examining the sacred relics of his religion 
for some days. From this he departs southwards along the Balkh river to 
Dara-gaz. and there entering the mountains, be proceeds still southwards 
to Bamiyan. So that of all the countries named iMtwixt the Oxus and the 
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Ch'i-ngoh-yen-na [Chaghanian]'®* 

This country extends about 400 li from east to west and 
about 500 li from north to south. The capital is about 10 li m 
circuit. There are some five sangharamast which contain a few 
monks. Going east we reach Hwuh-lo-mo. 

Hwuh-lo-mo'*' [Garma] 

This country is come 100 li in extent from east to west, and 
300 li from north to south. The capital is about 10 li m circuit. 
The king is a Turk of the Hi-su tribe. There arc two convents 
and about one hundred monks. Going east^** wc arrive at the 
Su-man country. 


SU-MAN [SUMAN AND KULAB] 

This country extends 400 li or so from east to west, and 
100 li from north to south. The capital of the country is 16 or 
17 li in circuit; it**, king is a Hi-su Turk. There are two con- 
vents and a few monks. On the south-west this country borders 
on the Oxus. and extends to the Kio-ho-yen-na country. 

KlO-HO-YEN-NA [KUBADIAN] 

From east to west it is 200 li or so in extent; from north 
to south 300 li or so. The capital is 10 h or so in circuit. 


Hindu Kush, Hiuen Tsianj only himseU visited Hwo. 5^^ 

(Balkh), Kie-chi (GazX and Fan-yen-na (Baimyan). This « gat^d not 
only from the records found in Hwui-lih, but also from the use of the 
syrnbol king. The excursus begins from Termed, at which 
bably crossed the Oxus, and proceeds, as the text says, along the northern 

jJadan, or Saghanian, probably corresponds with Hissar, on 
the Karategnin (or northern) branch of the Oxus, as the text says; me 
town is in lac 38*.2y N., long. 69’ IT E. It 5%^? 

Surkhan and Upper Kafirnahan. Jour. R. : 

Baber’s Mem., p. xxxv; Ouseley. Or Ceog..f. 217 ; Edou, tom. i. p. 480, 
Wood’s Oxus., Yule’.v int., p. Ixii; Ocean H/ghwoy.t. 1876, p. nS. 

i^rprom the eastern direction given we should expect the mw to 
bend eastwards: we find it does so. There can be little 
fore, that Colonel Yule is right in restoring HwuWt^mo to me 

capital of Karaicghin district, on the Surto-ab or Vakhsh. R. 

Soc N S vol. vi. p. 96 ; Jour. R. Gcog. Soc., vol. xli. pp. 338 ff . Wood s 
Oxus, p. Ixx; V. de St. Martin conjecturally idenufied it with Shaduman 

expression ‘'going cast" need “^*3 

indicated lies to the eastward of the last named, but that it is ©s^^ward 
of the line of advance, which would in this case be the 
of the Oxus. Hence this country of Suman. ^ich been identifi^ 
with the Shuman of the Arab gwgraphew (Edfio, i ’ 

Ahulfeda Chor et Mavar., p. 38; Ouseley, Or. Geog., p. 277). is said to 
have the Oxus on the south-west, extending to Kubadian 
wWch lies between the K^funahan and Wag«h rivcr^^^^ o 

Kubadian being in lat 37* 21'N.,.long. 68; 9 E. 57 miles N.N.E. of 
Khulm. Jour R. Geog. Soc., vol. xlii. pp. 456. 5U9 n. 
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There are three convents and about one hundred monks. Still 
eastward is the country of Hu-sha. 

Hu-sha^^” [Wakhsh] 

This country is about 300 li from east to west, and 500 li or 
so from north to south. The capital is 16 or 17 li in circuit. 
Going eastwards we arrive at Kho-to lo. 

Kho-to-lo“* [Khotl] 

This kingdom is 100 li or so from cast to west, and the 
same from north to south. The capital is 20 li or so in circuit. 
On the cast it borders on the Tsung-Iing mountains, and 
extends to the country of Kiu-mi-to. 

Kiu-mi-to [Kumidha,^^^ or Darwaz and Roshan] 

This country extends 2000 li from east to west, and about 
200 li from north to south. It is in the midst of the great 
T’sung-ling mountains. The capital of the country is about 20 
H in circuit. On the south-west it borders on the river Oxus 
on the south it touches the country of Shi-ki-ni.*“^ 

Passing the Oxus on the south,.^’* we come to the kingdom 


120 Hu-sha is no doubt Wakhsh, which lies to the north of Shuman 
and KhoUan. Conf. Jour. R. Ceog. Soc., vol, xl. p. 143. 

Kho-to-lo is represented by Kbotl or Knotlan, the Kutl of 
Edriu, and is described in the text as stretching eastwards to the Tsung- 
Iing mountains (Pamir), and bordered on the south by the valley of the 
Komedai, or plain of Kurgantube and lower valley of the Vakhsh. K 
would thus correspond with the country to the north-cast of Kulab. Conf. 
Deguignes, H. des Huns, tom. v. p. 28 ; Breischneidcr, Med. Ceog.. p. 170 
n.; Ouscley, Orient. Ceog. pp. 239, 276. 

Kiu-mi-to would correctly be restored to Kumidha, which natur¬ 
ally represents the country of the Komedai of Ptolemy {Ceog., lib. vi. 
c. 12. 3, c. 13, 2, 3 ; lib. vii. c. 1, 42), through which the ancient caravans 
travelled eastward for silk. It corresponds with Darwaz (the gatek or 
the valley of Rasht. See Jour. R. As. Soc.. N.Sn vol. vi. pp. 97. 98; 
Jour. Astat., ser. vi. tom. v. p. 270; Edrisl tom. i. p. 483 ; Jour. As. S. 
Beng. vol XVII. pL ii. p. 15; Wood’s Oxus. pp. xxxix, Ixxv, 248. 249 : 

Soc.. vol. xli. p. 339; Proc. R. G. S.. vol. i. (1879) p. 65. 
The chief town of Darwaz—still called Khnm or Kala-i-khum— 
iS on the Ab-i-Pianj or south branch of the Amu. which runs just within 
the-south-west limit of the district Proc. R. Ceog. Soc.. voL iv. (1882), 
pp. 412 n .Jour. R. Ceog. Soc., vol. xlii. pp. 458. 471, 498. Roshan lies 
to the south-east of Darwaz and between it and Shignan, and on the 
northern brwch of the river which joins the Panja near ^rtang. 

^-ki-ni has been identifl^ with Shignan or Sbakhnan by 
Cunningham and Yule.—/. R. As. Soc.. N. S. voL vi. pp. 97. 113; 
n /• voT. xvii. pt. ii. 

p. Oxus. pp. 248, 249. Edrisi has Saknia. tom. i. p. 483. 

/I— 'a- of the Amu or Panja. The pilgrim having 

° first in a northerly direction, then east of the main 

of the Shignan, which runs along the 
Mrthem side of the Panja, he recounts the names of districts to the south 
of that river. 
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of Ta-mo-sih-teh-ti,^** the kingdom of Po-to-chang-na,*** the 
kiogdom of In*po-kin,*“' the kingdom of Kiu-lang-na,‘^‘ the 
kingdom of Hi-mo-to-lo,**“ the kingdom of Po-li-ho,^^“ the 
kingdom of Khi-li-seh-mo,^*^ the kingdom of Ho-lo-hu,^'** the 
kingdom of the kingdom of Mung-kin.*** 

Going from the kingdom of Hwo (Kunduz) south-east, we 


i!»3 Ta-mo-sih-tch-ti was restored doubtfully to Tamasthiti by JuUen. 
It is the Termistat of the Arab geographers, one stage from the famous 
stone bridge on the Waksh-ab or Surkh-ab. and one of the chief towns 
of Khutl.— Jour. R. Ceog. Soc.. vol. xlii. p, 508 n. See also Wood’s Oxus. 
pp. Ixxi, 260; Istakhri, pp. 125. 126, and Gardiner’s ‘Memoir’ in Jour. 
As. Sot-. Bengal, vol. xxii. pp. 289, 291. 

JuUen has made a mistake (Mem. t. ii. p. 201) in giving the width of 
the valley at 400 or 500 li; it should be 4 or 5 li, according to the India 
O0ce Library copy. It would thus bo a valley some 300 miles long, and 
about a mile wide. On Captain Trotter's map tbe long valley of Wakhin 
extends through more than two degrees of longitude, viz., from 72* to 
74* 30' E. long.; but following the winding of the river it might probably 
approach the length assigned by Hiuen Tsiang. See also Yule, u. s. 
pp. 111-113. 

sac Po-to-chang-na. This represents Badaksban, celebrated for its 
ruby mines. For an interesting account of this country, its inhabitants, 
and their character, see Wood’s Oxus, pp. 191 seq, ^ conf. Jour. R. Ceog. 
Soc., vol. xxxvi. pp. 252, 260. 265, 278 ; voL xxxvii. pp. 8, 10; voL xl. 
pp. 345, 393 ; vof. xlii. pp. 440 ff.; vol. xlvi. pp. 278, 279. 

13’ In-po-kin, probaoly Yamgan, the old name of the valley of the 
Kokcha. from Jerm upwards.—Yule. 

Kiu-lang-na represents Kuran, a name applied to the upper part of 
the Kokcha valley, about Lajward (Wood). Celebrated for mines of 
See Yule. u. s. 

1*® Hi-mo-io-lo. This certainly would correspond with Himatala, 
the Chinese explanation being “under the Snowy Mountains” (hima+tala). 

Julien, Mem., tom. i. p. 178. Colonel Yule has identified it with 
Daraim, or, as it is otherwise given. Darah-i-aim. (See his remarks, Jour. 
R. As. Soc.. N.S., vol. vi. p. 108; Wood’s Oxus, p. Ixxvii. 

143 po-ii-bo must be in the neighbourhood of the Varsakh river, a 
tributary of the Kokcha. Wood, in his map, has a district called Faro- 
khar or Farkbar. which may represent Po-li-ho or Parika. 

Khi-!i-sch-mo is no doubt Khrishma or Kiahm. north of Farkbar. 
and thirty-two miles east of Talikan. Yule’s Marco Polo. vol. i. p. 163. 

I'l Ho-lo-hu represents Ragh, an important fief in the north of 
Badaksban between the Kokcha and the Oxus (Yule). 

143 O'li-ni. This, as Colonel Yule says, “is assuredly a district on 
both sides of the Oxus,” of which the chief place formerly bore the name 
of Ahreng; the Hazrat Inwim of Wood’s mao. 26 miles north of Kunduz. 
Yule, u. s. p. 106 ; P. de la Ooix, H. de Timurbec, t. i. pp. 172, 175; 
Institutes of Timur, p. 95. 

i'*^ Muna-kin. Julien has by mistake given the circuit of this district 
as 4000 li (Mem., tom. il. p. 194), instead of 400 U._ This has been 
observed by Colonel Yule (p. 105, w. j.X It probably is represented by 
the district from Talikan and Khanabad, and the vallev of the Furkhan. 
in the cast of Kunduz or Kataghan. This Talikan is the Thaikan ^ the 
Arab qeoeraphers. Marco Polo visited it. Oaseley. Orient. Geog.. 
pp. 223. 224. 230. 231 ; Baber's Mem., pp. 38. 130; Yule's Marco Polo. 
vol. i. p. 160. Gonf. Burncs. Trav. in Bokhara, vol. iii.. p. 8; Woods 
Oxus. pp. Ixxxi. 156; Bretschneider, Med. Geog., p. 195. 'There u a 
district called Munjan. in the south of Badaksban, between the sources of 
the Kokcha and Gogardasht 
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come to the kingdom of Chen-sch«to.^^* the kingdom of *An-ta- 
la-po^^* (Andarab), remarks concerning which may be found in 
the return records. 

Going south-west from the country of Hwo, we arrive at 
the kingdom of Fo-kia-lang (Bagfalan). 

Fo-kia-lang [Baghalan] 

This country^"*^ is 50 li or so from east to west, and 200 li 
or so from north to south; tlie capital Is about 10 li in circuit. 
Going south, we come to the country of Hi-Iu-sUi-min-kien 
(Rul-samangan). 

Hi-lu-sih-min-kien [Rui-samangan] 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit, the capital about 
14 orl5 li. On the north-west it borders on the kingdom of Ho- 
lin ^hulm). 


Ho-un [Khulm] 

This country is 800 li or so in circuit, the capital is 5 or 6 
li in circumstance; there are about ten convents and 500 monks. 
Going west, we com© to the country of Po-ho (Balkh). 

Po-Ho [Balkh] 

This country is about 800 li from east to west, and 400 li 
from north to south ; on the north it borders on the Oxus. The 
capital is about 20 li in circuit. It is called generally the little 
Rajagriha.^^® This city, though well (strongly) fortified, is 

Chen-seh-to, for Kwo-Mh-to, U., Khousta or Khost. located by 
Yule between Talikan and Indarab. A district now known as Khost h 
in Afghanistan, south of the Kuram valley. Jour. R. Ceog. Soc.. vol. 

xxxii- P- ... V, . 

An*ta*]a*po, Andarab or Indarab. Lat 35 40^ N.; long. 

69* 2T fi 

the valley of the southern Surkh-ab or Kundur river, about 34 
miles south from Kunduz. Ouseley, Orient. Ceog.. p. 223; Jour. R. As. 
Soc., N.S., vol. vi. p. 101. ... 

14* In the upper valley of the Khulm nver, including the towns of 
Rui, Kuram, and Halbak, 42 miles west from Daghlan. Moorcroft. 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 402; ^renger. Post u. Reise Routen, p. 37; Burnes, 
Travels (1st ed.>, vol. i. pp. 201—205. 

14* ^ I think it ought to be translated. It is called the 'Little 
Rajagriha” in consequence of the numerous Buddhist sites in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, vying in that respect with the Magadha capital. This is plainly 
intimated in the Life of Hiuen Tsiang (Julien's trans., p. 64), where the 
Khan says that "it is called the Little Rajagriha : its sacred relics are 
exceedindy numerous the laUer being the explanation of the former. 
On Balkh. see Burnes, Travels (1st edd. vol. i. pp. 237—^240; Ferrier, 
Caravan Journ., pp. 206, 207 ; B. de Mcynard, Les Prairicj dOr, t iv. 
p. 48: Diet. Geog.-Hlst. de Perse, p. 571; Jour. R. Ceog. Soc., vol. xl'i. 
p. 510; De Herbelot, Bibi. Orient., p. 167; Hyde. Hist. Rel. vet. Pers.. 

& 494; Yule’s Marco Polc^, vol. i. p. 158; Cathay, p. 179; Bretschneider, 
ed. Geos.. P. 196 ; Chin Med. Trav., pp. 47, 117. 
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thinly populated. The products of the soil are extremely 
flowers, both on the land and water, would be 
difficult to enumerate. There arc about 100 convents and 3000 
monks, who all study the religious teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

Outside the city, towards the south-west,*®® there is a 
convent called Navasangharama, which was built by a former 
king of this country. The Masters {of Buddhism), who dwell to 
the north of the great Snowy Mountains, and are authors of 
Sastras. occupy this convent only, and continue their estimable 
labours in it. There is a figure of Buddha here, which is 
lushous with (reflects the glory of) noted gems, and the hall in 
which it stands is also adorned with precious substances of rare 
value. This is the reason why it has often been robbed by 
chieftains of neighbouring countries, covetous oi gain. 

This convent also contains (possessesy^^ a statue of Pi-sha- 
men (Vaisravana) Deva, by whose spiritual influence, in unex¬ 
pected ways, there is protection afforded to the precincts of the 
convent. Lately the son of the Khan Yeh-lm (or She-hu) 
belonging to the Turks, becoming rebellious. Yeh-hu Khan 
broke up his camping ground, and marched at the head of his 
horde to make a foray against this convent, desiring to obtain 
the jewels and precious things with which it was emiched.*®® 
Having encamped his army in the open ground, aol far from the 
convent, in the night he had a dream. He saw Vaisravana Deva, 
who addressed him thus: “Wlmt power do you possess that you 
dare (lo intend) to overthrow this convent?’* and then hurling 
his lance, he transfixed him with it. The Khan, affrighted, 

Julien gives south-east by mistake. 

***This passage seems to require the use of a part tense, “this con¬ 
vent formerly (#«) had and so Julien renders it But it appears to me 
improbable, if the statue of Vaisravana was in existence when the foray 
was made, “in recent times.” that it should have been lost or desuoyed 
so soon afterwards. Moreover, the symbol su has sometimes the sense of 
a present condition” (as, for example, in the Chung Yung xiv 1 2) 
Considering the sentence which follows, where the interior of the San- 
gharama is spoken of, I should prefer to think that su is a mistake for 
i^ien; they both have the meaning of “before” or “formerly,” but «7en 
also has the sense of “in front of. In this case the passage would run : 
“in front of the Sangharama there is a figure of Vaisravana Deva." This 
Deva was the protector of the convent, not so much that he was Kubera 
the god of wealth, as that he was the guardian of the north. This was 
perhaps the most northern Buddhist establishment in existence; at any 
rate, it was built for the convenience of northern priests. 

^*3This sentence may otherwise be rendered; “Lately the son of 
the Turk Yeh-hu-khan, whose name was Sse-ych-hu-khan, breaking up 
bis camping ground." &c. Yeh-hu is the Khan that Hiuen Tsiang met on 
the rich hunting grounds of the Chu’i river ( Vie de Hiouen Thsang. 
p. SSX If the name of his son was Sse-yeh-hu, then doubtless it is be who 
purposed to sack the Sangharama. But if sse has the sense of “rebelling,” 
then it would be Yeb-bu^an himself who is referred to. I am inclined 
to think it must have been the son, whose name was Sse; but the repeti¬ 
tion of the name Yeh-hu-khan is perplexing. The symbols po-io corres¬ 
pond with the Turkish work bulak, camping ground or cantonment 
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awoke, and his heart penetrated with sorrow, he told his dream 
to his followers, and then, to atone somewhat for his fault, he 
hastened to the convent to ask ^mission to confess his crime 
to the priests; but before he received an answer he died. 

Within the convent in the soufaern hall of Buddha, there 
is the washing-basin -which Buddha used. It contains about a 
peck,*®* and is of various colours, which dazzle the eyes. It is 
difficult to name the gold and stone cf which it is made.‘®'‘ 
Again, there is a tooth of Buddha about an inch long, and about 
eight or nine tenths of an inch in breadth. Its colour is yello¬ 
wish white; it is pure and shining. Again there is the sweeping 
brush of Buddha, made of the plant “Ka-she” {kasa). It is 
about two feet long and about seven inches rcund. Its handle is 
ornamented with various gems. These three relics are presented 
with offering on each of the six fast-days by the assembly of 
lay and cleric believers. .Those who have the greatest faith in 
worship see the objects emitting a radiance of glory. 

To the north of the convent is a stupa, in height about 200 
feet, which is covered with a plaster hard the diamond, 
and ornamented with a variety of precious substances. It 
encloses a sacred relic {she-li), and at times this also reflects a 
divine splendour. 

To the south-west of the convent there is a Vihara. Many 
years have elapsed since its foundation was laid. It is the resort 
(o/ people) from distant quarters. There arc also a large numbCT 
of men of conspicuous talent. As it would be difficult for the 
several possessors of the four different degrees (jruits) of 
holiness to explain accurately their condition of saintship, 
therefore the Achats {Lo~hari) when about to die. exhibit their 
spiritual capabilities {miraculous powers), and those who witness 
such an exhibition found stupas in honour of the deceased 
saints. These are closely crowded together here, to the number 
of several hundreds. Besides these there are some thousand 
others, who, although they had reached the fruit of holiness 
{i.e., Arhatship). yet having exhibited no spiritual changes at the 
end of life, have no memorial erected to them. 

At present the number of priests is about 100; so irregular 
are they morning and night in their duties, that it is hard to tell 
saints from sinners.®^® 


jeou, a dry measure of ten pints. 

^^^This may mean" the golden-like stone of which it is made has 
a difficult name, or the metal (gold) and stone are difficult to name. 

It may be "hard as the diamond,” or “shining like the diamond." 
There is evidently a false reading here. I think the character /?, 
which, in connection with the following character, hai, means “remiss and 
idle,” is for ml, which would qualify hai in the sense of “absence of idle¬ 
ness." The passage would then read : “Morning and night there is an 
absence of idleness, but it is difficult to conjecture who are saints and 
who not." 
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To the north-w«t of the capital about 50 U or so we arrive 
D Ti-wei; 40 li to the north of this town is the town 

u /A ^ ‘S a stupa about three 

Chang (30 feet) m height. In old days, when Buddha first 

? J ?rr after advancing to the uee of know- 

deer;‘« at this time two 
Jiouscholders^«“ meeting him, and beholding the brilliant ap- 
I^rance of his person, offered him from their store of provi- 
sions for their journey some cakes and honey. The lord of the 
world, for their sakes. preached concerning the happiness of 
men and Devas, and delivered to them, his very first disciples 
the five rules of moral conduct and tlie ten good qualities (shen 
virtuous ^ When they had beared the sermon, they 

h^bly asked for some object to worship {offer gifts). On this 
Tathagata deUvered to them some of his hair and naU-cuitings. 
rakmg th^e, the merchants were about to return to their own 
coimtry.' when they asked of Buddha the right way of vene¬ 
rating these relics. Tathagata forthwith spreading out his San- 
gmt on the ground as a square napkin, next laid down his 
Uttarasanga and then his Sankakshika; again over these h-* 
placed as a cover his begging-pot. on which he erected his 
mendicants staff.^” Thus he placed them in order, making 
thereby {the pgure of) a stupa. The two men taking the order, 

town, and then according to the model 
which the holy one had prescribed, they prepa'-cd to build a 
monument, and thus was the very first Stupa of the Buddhist 
religion erected. 

Some 70 U to the west of this town is a Stupa about two 
^ang (20 /ce/) m height. This was erected in the time of 
Kasyapa Buddha. Leaving the capital and going south-west. 

1.” This passage might perhaps also be rendered “after cazina with 
delict on the fiodbi tree. The symbol tsu has such a tneanine. and it 
would be in strict agreement with the legend ** “ 

That is, the garden at Banaras, 

“•Two merchant-lords {changche). 

I" The very first to hear the five." Ac. 

...k -I five 5//fls and the ten SV/os. See Childers. Pali Diet 

sub silam. The story of the two merchants alluded to in the text is one 
well knoMm m the Buddhist legend. It will be found in Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhum (2nd ed.) pp. i86, 187. and note; also in the Fo-sho- 
lung‘isan~king. p. 167; Bioandet. Lfnf.nrl nf iao . 


. -—K*-*-* unu oef#/. ryuramp. pi. iVUI. IJg. 1, middle diSC) 

181 country was Suvarnabhumi or Burml ‘ 

.ft, J translation differs from that of M. Julien. I take the con¬ 

struction thus : 1 1 sang kia chi. “taking bis sanghati fane thee po “as 
a Mquare n^I^n (;.e., folding it into this shape); hla. “he placed it 

tr^Mslated it. The monument erected as a shrine for the relics iiiven on 
this octtsion IS said to be the far-fan>ed Shwe-dacun at Rangun.— As 
Kesearches. vol. xvi., quoted by Spence Hardy, M. B.. p. 187 n. 
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entering the declivities of the Snowy Mountains, there is the 
country of Jui-mo-to [Jumadh?]. 

JUI-MO-TO [JUMADHA?]^®* 


This country is 50 or 60 U from east to west, and 100 U or 
so from north to south. The capital ^ a^ut 10 h ^mt. 
Towards the south-west is the country of Hu-shi-kien (Juzganj. 


HU-SHI-KIEN [JUZGANA] 

This country is about 500 li from east to west, and about 
1000 U from north to south. The capital is 20 li in circuit. It 
has many mountains and river-courses. It produces excellent 
(sfien) horses. To the north-west is Ta-la-kien. 

Ta-la-kien [Talikan]^“ 

This country is 500 li or so from cast to west, and 50 or 
60 li from north to south. The capital is 10 li about in cuemh 
On the west it touches the boundaries of Persia. Going 100 
li or so south from the kingdom of Po-ho (Balkh), we arrive at 
Kie-chi. 


KlE-CHI [Gachi or Gaz] 

This country from east to west is 500 li or so, from west 
to south 300 li. The capital is 4 or 5 li in circuit. The soil is 
stony, the country a succession of hills. There arc but few 
flowers or fruits, but plenty of beans and com. The climato is 
wintry; the manner of the people hard and foAidding. '^ere 
are some ten convents or so. and about 200' ® priests. They 
all belong to the school of the Sarvastivadas. which is a branch 
of the Little Vehicle. 

On the south-east we enter the great Snowy Mountains. 


I®* A position near Sir-i-pol seems mdicaled.--Yulc. u. s.. ft. 101. 

‘«® On the borders of Khorasan, m the valley of the Murghab.— 
Ouseley, Orient. Ceog., pp. 175. 220: Edriti, tom i. pp. 468, 478 : Jour. 
Ax.!ser. vi.. tom. xiii. pp. 175—179. There is a Tahkan also in Badakshan. 

lee Here”die true itinerary is resumed. Hiuen Tsiang now 
Balkh and travels south about twenty miles to Gaz or Darah-Oaz Thu 
valley will be found in Macartney’s map to Elphmslonc, m the rrap to 
Fenicr’s Travels &c.. about one march south of Balkh, about half-way 
between that town and Dehas. Ibn Haukal also states that the hill-country 
south of Balkh is called Ghaz (Ouseley. Or. Geog., pp. 243. 2^, 270). 
Darah-Gaz is mentioned in Timur’s Iruiilutes (p. S9\ and it wm the scene 
of a rout of Humayun’s liule army by the Uzbeks in 1549.—^mes 
Baber and Humayun, vol. u. pp. 373, 376; Yule, /our. i?. As. Soc.. 
NS., vol. vi. p. 102; Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xxii. p. 164. 

My text gives 200 as the number of the pnests; but the error 
is in the printing : it ought to be 300. 
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Thesg mountains are high and the valleys deep; the precipices 
and hollows {crevasses) are very dangerous. The wind and snow 
keep on without intermission: the ice remains through the full 
summer; the snow-drifts fall into the valleys and block the 
roads. The mountain spirits and demons {demon sprites) send, 
in their rage, all sorts of calamities ; robbers crossing the path 
of travellers kill them.*®* Going with difficulty 600 li or so, we 
leave the county of Tukhara, and arrive at the kingdom of 
Fan-yen-na Bamiyan). 

Fan-ybk-na [Bamiyan]^*® 

This kingdom is about 2000 li from east to west, and 300 
li from north to south. It is situated in the midst of the Snowy 
Mountains. The people inhabit towns either in the mountains 
or the valleys, according to circumstances.”® The capital leans 
on a steep hill, bordering on a valley 6 or 7 U in lengSi.^^^ On 
the north it is backed by high precipices. It {the country) pro¬ 
duces spring-wheat*'* and few flowers or ^uits. It is suitable 
for cattle, and affords pasture for many sheep and horses. The 
clinmte is wintry, and the manners of the people hard and un¬ 
cultivated. The clothes are chiefly made of skin and wool, 
which are the most suitable for the country. The literature, 
customary rules, and money used in commerce are the same as 
those of the Tukhara country. Their language is a little diffe¬ 
rent, but in point of personal appearance they closely resemble 
each other. These people are remarkable, among all their 
neighbours, for a love of religion {a heart of pure faith ); from 
the highest form of worship to the three jewels,*'* down to the 
worship of the hundred {i.e., differenty s^ts, there is not the 
least absence {decrease) of earnestness and the utmost devotion 
of heart. The merchants, in arranging their prices as they come 
and go, fall in with the signs afforded by the spirits. If good, 

1 •« This phrase, wei wu, may refer to the former statement, "that the 
robbers kill the travellersin which case wet m/u would mean, "as a 
profession or businessreferring perhaps to the existence of a dacoit 
system. 

***The country of Bamiyan has been dcacribcd by Bumes and other 
travellers. Wood, in his journey to the source of the Oxus, passed 
through it. It lies immediately to the north of the Hajiyak Pass. Wood's 
Oxus (2nd ed.), pp. 130, 131; Froc. R. Oeog. Soc., vol. i. (1879). 
pp. 244 ff.; Baber’s Memoirs, p. 139. Orote (Hist. Greece, vol. xii. p. 271 
n.) supposes that Alexander crossed into Baktria by Bamiyan : see Arrian. 
Anab., lib. iii. c. 29, 1; Strabo, Geog., lib. xv. c 2, 11 ; Wilson, Ariana 
Am., pp. 179f.; alio note 175 inf. 

truor. "according to the resources or strength of the place. 

*^^Such it appears is the meaning. Tlie town rests on, or Is 8up>- 
ported by, a precipitous cliff, and borders on a valley 6 or 7 U in length. 

*^*The suh-mai is "late wheat;” wheat sown in the spring. 

irs Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 
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they act accordingly; if evil, they seek to propitiate the 
powers.^^* There are ten convents and about 1000 priests. 
They belong to the Little Vehicle, and the school of the Loko- 
ttaravadins (Shwo-ch’uh-shi-pu). 

To the north-east of the royal city there is a mountain, on 
the declivity of which is placed a stone figure of Buddha, erect, 
in heigh 140 or 150 feet.”* Its go^en hues sparkle on every 
side, and its precious ornaments dazzle the eyes by their 
brightness. 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, which was built 
by a former king of the country. To he east of the convent 
there is a standing figure of Sakya Buddha, made of metallic 
stone iteou-shih}'’% in height 100 feet. It has been cast in 
different parts and joined together, and thus placed in a com¬ 
pleted form as it stands. 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 li there is a convent, in 
which there is a figure of Buddha lying in a sleeping position, as 
when he attained Nirvana. The figure is in length about 1000 

*'*This sentence might be rendered better thus: “The mcrchanu 
conjecture in coming and going whether the gods and spirits Cor the 
heavenly spirits) afford propitious omens; if the indications arc calami¬ 
tous they offer up their prayers (seek religious merit).” 

These rock-hewn figures of Buddha in Bamiyan have been objects 
of curiosity down to the present day. They were seen during the 
campaign in Afghanistan in 1843, aud doubtless remain to the present 
day. The most recent notice of them is in General Kaye’s paper. Proc. 
R. Ceog. Soc.. voL i. (1879), pp. 248, 249. He says : “On the opposite 
aide of the valley from the great (standing) image, about a mile to the 
west, a stony gufly leads into the bills. A short way up this there is a 
nearly insulated rock, on the flat summit of which there is in relief a 
-recumbent figure, bearing a rude resemblance to a huge lizard,” which 
figure the people now call Azhdaha. or the dragon slain by a Muham- 
iradan pir (see also ib.. p. 338). Hyde, quoting Masalik Maraalik and 
the Farhang-i’Jahangiri of Ibn Fakred-din Angju, says the two larger 
statues are 50 cubits high, one called Surkh'but (red intage) and the other 
Khi/^-but (grey image), and at some distance is a smaller one “in format 
vetulie,” called Nesr. The Ain-i-Akbari says the larger of the two is 80 
efis.(cubits ?) and the lesser 50 in height; Bumes's estimate is 120 and 
70 feet Wilford gives a tolerably minute account of Bamiyan and these 
fiwes. Masson mentions five statues. See Ritter. Die Stupa's Oder die 
Architekionischen Denkmale an der Indo-Baktr. Konigstr. u. d. Colosse 
von Bamiyan. pp. 24f.; Hyde. Hist. Relig. vet. Pers.. p. 132; Bufne.s, 
Travels. yo\. \. pp. 182—188, and J. A. S. Ben., vot ii. pp. 561f.; Masson. 

X; PP- ’ Wood’s Oxus. pp. Ixvii, 125f.; Asiat. Res., vol. vi. 
pp. 462—472, 495. 523—528; Bretsebneider, Med. Ceog., pp, 58, 193: 
Oladwio. Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii, p. 208, vol. iii. pp. 168, 16^ 

^^«This teou-sNh is described by Medhurst (sub voc.) as “a kind of 
alone rescmbhng metoL The Chinese call it the finest kind of native 
rapper. It IS found in the Po-*ze country (Persia) and resembles gold. On 
me application of fire it assumes a red colour, and docs not turn black, 
wmen mercury falls to the ground this substance will attract it.” But 
^ra statement that each part of this figure was cast separately, it is 
Ram that it was made of metal, probably &ass or bronze. JuUen tran- 
tlatcs It by laiton. brass. 
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feet or so.‘” The king of this (country), every time he as¬ 
sembles the great congregation of the Wu-che (Moksha),^'^^ 
having sacrificed all his possessions, from his wife and children 
down to his country’s treasures, gives in addition his own body; 
then his ministers and the lower order of officers prevail on the 
priests to barter back these possessions; and in these matters 
most of their time is taken up.^^® 

To the south-west of the convent of the sleeping figure (of 
Buddha), going 200 li or so, passing the great Snowy Mountains 
on the east, there is a little watercourse (or valley), which is 
moist with (the overflowings of) standing springs, bright as 
mirrors; the herbage here is green and brigbL^*** There is a 
sangharama here with a tooth of Buddha, also the tooth of a 
Pratyeka^®* Buddha, who lived at the beginning of the Kalpa, 
which is in length about five inches, and in breadth somewhat 
less than four inches. Again, there is the tooffi of a golden-wheel 
king,'**® in length three inches, and in surface (breadth) two 
inches. There is also the iron begging-dish of Sanakavasa,**® a 
great Arhat. which is capable of holding eight or nine shing 
(pints). These three sacred objects, t^uea^d by the holy 
personages referred to, are all contained in a yellow-golden scaled 
case. Again, there is here the Sanghaii robe, in nine pieces®** of 
Sanakavasa; the colour is a deep red (rose-red) ; it is made of 
the bark (peel) of the She-no-kia plant®** Sanakavasa was the 

this sleeping figure of Buddha was lying within the building, 
it is unreasonable to suppose it could be 1000 feet in length. The sleep¬ 
ing figures of Buddba at Mouimein, I am told by a friend who visitM 
the caves there and measured the figures, were 60 yards in length. The 
figures of Buddha entering Nirvana in the Sinhalese temples are often 
very large. One in Cave xxvi. at Ajaota is fully 23 feet in length. See 
Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 344 • and note 175 supra. The 
text of Hiuen Tsiang is probably corrupt in this passage. 

®’"The Moksha Mahaparishad; a meeting, as it seems, held every 
five years for the benefit of the priests (Buddhist community). On these 
occasions there were recitations of the law, and offerings were made to 
the priesthood. These assemblies were generally made on some favourite 
mountain. It was also called Panchavarshika parishad. See Abstract of 
Four Lectures, p. 170; and note 66 supra. 

such matters as these there is most concern shown, 
a light green. 

Pratyeka Buddha is one who has attained enlightenment, that 
is, become a Buddha, but for himself alone. 

That is, a monarch of the four dvipas or suvarnachakravartln. 

Sanakavasa, or Sanavasika, according to some Northern accounts, 
was the fourth patriarch or president of the Buddhist community (Fo'sho- 
hinp-tsan'kinp, xiv). Other authorities Speak of him as the third patriarch. 
See Eitel, Handbook, sub voc.; Remusat, Mel. Asiat.. tom. L p. 118; 
Neumann, Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. Morg.. voL iii. p. 124; Edkins. Chin. 
Buddhism, pp. 66—69; Lassen. Ind. Alierthums. (2od edit), vol. ii. p. 1201. 
He lived 100 years after Buddba. 

®**/.e., composed of nine parts sewn together. 

®**The Sanaka plant, a kind of hemp called the Bengal son. 
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disciple of Ananda.“* In a fonner existence he had given the 
priests garments made of the Sanaka plant {fibre), on tlie con¬ 
clusion of the rainy season.'*' By the force of this meritorious 
action during 500 successive births he wore only this {kind of) 
garment, and at his last birth he was bom with it. As his body 
increased so his robe grew larger, until the time when he was 
converted by Ananda and left his home {i.e., became an ascetic). 
Then his robe changed into a religious garment ;*•* and when he 
was fully ordained it again changed into a Sanghati, composed 
of nine pieces. When he was about to arrive at Nirvana he 
entered into the condition of Samadhi, bordering on complete 
extinction, and by the force of his vow in attaining wisdom {fie 
arrived at tfie knovdedgef*'* that this kashaya garment would 
last till the b^ueathed law {testament) of Sakya {was established), 
and after the destruction of this law then his garment also would 
perish. At the present time it is a little feding, for faith also is 
small at this time! 

Going eastward from this, we enter the defiles of the Snowy 
Mountains, cross over the black ridge (Siah Koh), and arrive at 
the country of Kia-pi-shi. 

Kia-pi-shi [Kapisa] 

This country'*® is 4000 li or so in circuit. On the north it 
abuts on the Snowy Mountains, and on three sides it borders on 
the “black ridge" {the Hindu Kush). The capital of the country 
is 10 li or so in circuit. It produces cereals of all sorts, and many 
kinds of fruit-trees. The snen horses arc bred here, and there is 

The ordinary succession of the patriarchs is, after Buddha, 
(1) Kasyapa. (2) Ananda. (3) Madhyantika, (4) Sanalcavasa. The last 
nam^ is sometimes identified with Yasa, the son of Kana, who was one 
of the ^ief leaders in the second council 100 years after Buddha. He 
may be the same as Sonaka in the Southern records, who died, accordins 
to ^ys Davids (Numismata Orlentalia, pp. 46, 47), in a.b. 124; coni. 
Bubler,/nd. Ant., vol. vii. p. 150. 

the conclusion of the retirement during the rainy season." 
It was customary for the priests to retire into a fixed residence during the 
three months of the rainy season. When the retirement broke up (Aiot 
ngan ku jih) robes and other presents were given to the priests. 

I.e.. a vestment worn by the religiout. 
iss Or "he secured the privilege, by the earnestness of his vow, that 
his robe " &c. 

Kapisa is the Kapisa (or Kalisa) of Ptolemy (Ceog., Hb. ri. c. 
18, 4X and the Capissa of Pliny {H. N.. lib. vi. c. 23, 25), the cantal of a 
district called Capissene. It is perhaps also the Caphusa oi SoUnus 
(Poiyfi.. c. 54). Sm Lassen's discussion, Ind. Alterth., vol. iii. pp. 135, 
591, 879-^89. Ptolemy placed it 155 miles N. 15* E. from Kaboura 
or Kabul, the Kapul or Kavul of the Bundahis; but this distance is far 
too great Julien supposes the district to have occupied tiie Panjshir and 
Tagao valleys in the north border of Kohistan, and that the capital may 
have been either in the valley of the Nijrao or of the Tagao. Conr. 
Baber’s Mem., pp. 144f.; Masson, Narrative of Jour., voL iii. p. 168; 
Wilson, Ariana Ant., p. 117; Panini has Kapisi (iv. 2. 99). 
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also the scent {scented root) called Yu-kin.^^^ Here also are 
found objects of merchandise from all parts. The climate is cold 
and windy. The people are cruel and fierce; their language is 
coarse and rude ; their marriage rites a mere intermingling of the 
sexes. Their literature is like that of the Tukhara country, but 
the customs, common language, and rules of behaviour are some- 
what different. For clothing they use hair garments {wool) ; their 
garments are trimmed with fur. In commerce they use gold and 
silver coins, and also little copper coins, which in appearance and 
stamp'** differ from those of other countries. TTie king is a 
Kshattriya by caste. He is of a shrewd character {nature),^^'-' 
and being brave and determined, he has brought into subjection 
the neighbouring countries, some ten of which he rules. He 
cherishes his people'*' with affection, and reverences much the 
three precious objects of worship. Every year'** he makes a 
silver figure of Buddha eighteen feet high, and at the same time 
he convokes an assembly called the Moksha Mnhaparishad when 
he gives alms to the poor and wretched, and relieves the bereaved 
{widc^vs and bereaved). 

There are about 100 convents in this country and some 600 
priests. They mostly study the rules of tlie Great Vehicle. The 
stupas and sangharamas are of an imposing height, and are built 
on high level spots, from which they may be seen on every side, 
shining in their grandeur {purity)}^* There arc some ten temples 

Curcuma (Jul.) The Curcuma belongs to the natural wder of 
Zingiberncea; the different species are stcmless plants with tuberous 
roots. The scented species referred to in the text is probably the Curcuma 
zedoaria. or broad-leaved turmeric. The tubers are aromatic, and when 
ground the powder is used not only as a stimulating condiment m curry 
powders, &c., but as a perfume. In Sanskrit it is called haridra. with 
lorty-six synonyms. 

^*^The onginal, kwei keu mu yang, has, I suspect, the meaning of 
“stamp end inscriptionliterally it would mean the pattern or fashion 
(mu yang) of the compass and square {kwei keu\ or the circular and 
square part are different, &c. But the expression may also simply mean, 
“me size and form.** It possibly refers to the copper coins of Kanishka 
or Kanerkt. 

is^This passage may also be rendered: “He is distinguished for 
wisdom and tact; he is by nature brave and determined.** Ac. Hwuilih 
uses the expression ming lioh. instead of chi lioh ; evidently alluding to 
his tact or shrewdness, by which be had brought the neighbouring 
countries into his power. 

»M“The hundred families." 

The expression sui certainly means “a year*' or ‘•yearly ;'* but it 
mav also have the sense of “periodically.** This would suit the context 
perhaps better, as the “great assemblies" were usually convoked “every 
five years." 

It seems that the passage requires some such rendering as this. 
The symbol ch'hang indicates “a high level spot, from which there is a 
good prospect** (’Medhurst). Simpson’s account of the stupas in the Jellala- 
bad vallev would favour this translation {Buddhist Architecture, a papei* 
read by W. Simpson before the Royal Institute of British Ardiitects. 15th 
January 18B0). We may gather from the connection of stupa and sangho' 
rama in the text, that Hiuen Tsiang alludes to the stupa with its vwora. 
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of the Devas, and 1000 or so of heretics (different ways of 
religion) ; there are naked ascetics, and others who cover them¬ 
selves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of bones, which 
they wear as crowns on their heads.^*^ 

To the east of the capital^** 3 or 4 li, at the foot of a moun¬ 
tain in the north, is a great sangharanra with 300 or so priests in 
it. These belong to the Little Vehicle and adopt its teaching.*"’* 
According to tradition, Kanishka Raja of Gandhara"*"* in old 
days having subdued all the neighbouring provinces and brought 


'•'The three sects here enumerated are known as (1) the Nirgranlhos 
or Digambara Jainas ; (2) Pasupatas; and (3) Kapalndharinas. , 

'••There is some difficulty in fisinp the name and site of the capjUJ 
of Kapisa. General Cunningham identifies it with Opian (Anc. Geog.of 
India p. 19). His opinion is based on a statement I have not been able 
to verify, viz., that on leaving Bamiyan, Hiuen Tsiang travelled 600 Ii. m 
an easterly direction over “snowy mountains and black bills” to the capital 
of Kia-pi-shi. I can find no distance given either in the Si-yu-ki or by 
Hwui-lih. From Bamiyan south-east to the “humid valley is 200 It 
After this the account amply says : “Going in an easterly direction, &c.. 
we come to Kia-pi-shi.” Nor can I find any corroboration of the state¬ 
ment that “on leaving the capital of Kapisene, Hiuen Tsiang was 
accompanied by the king as far as the town of Kiu-Iu-sa-pang, a distance 
of one yojana to the north-east” (op. cU„ p. 20). Hwuj*lih indwd statM 
0 26^ that the king of Kapisa accompanied the pilgrim 6 li from the 
frontiers of his kingdom; but that gives us no clue to the name or site 
of the capital. V. St. Martin makes Opian the capital of Fo-li-shi-sa- 
t*ang-na (Mem., tom. ii. p. 190). Hiuen Taang does not give the name 
of the chief city, but he places it 600 li to the west of Lan-po (Lamghan), 
which again is 100 li to the north-west of Na-kic-lo-hq (Nagarahara). 
Supposing die site of Nagai^ara to be at the point of junction of the 
Kabul river with the Surttar or Surkh-rud, we should have to place the 
capital of Kapisa on the declivity of the Hindu Kush, not far from the 
little town of Ghorband. or perhaps near Kushan. 10 miles west of Opian. 

'••I find in Julien’s translation that this sansfiarama was called 
Jin-kia-lan (the humane sangharama. or, of “the man”). It is wanting 
in my text. India Office. No. 1503. , „ 

Kanishka-raja, of Gandhara. H© « ©”©0 called in Chineso 
Buddhist books “the Chandan Kanika" (see FO’sho-hing'fsan~klng. pages 
xxviii xxix.) This may simply mean Kanishka of Gandhara, the use of 
Chandana for gandha being common. The mountains of Gandhara 
oHen explained as the “perfume mountains,” as though from gandha. 
But in an old Buddhist map in my possession the Gandhara mountains 
arc called the earth-holding (ti chi)- as though gan were from an ^d root, 
gan or gen and ahri, to hold. Kanishka was king of the Yuei-cki. 
and the rise of bis dynasty is placed by Chinese authors in the first century 
B.C On his coins he is styled in the corrupt Greek legends Kanerkl 
Korano. and in the Baktrian-Pali legends and Manikyala inscription be is 
called Kanishka the Kushana. or “of the Gushana family,” con¬ 
necting him with the tribe called by the Chinese Kwei-shwang. Korano 
and Kushana are only different forms of the same word. Prinsep, Esstiys. 
vol. i. pp. 145f.; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. u. pp. 806f.; /. As. S. Ben., vol. 
xxxii. pp. 144f.; Arch. Sur. W. Ind. Rep., vol. ii. p. 50; Num. Chron., 
N.S.. vol. xiv. pp. 161 f. The date of Kanishka is vet undetermined. 
According to Lassen (Ind. Alt., vol. ii. r2nd ed.1 on. 766. 7681. he lived 
between a.o. 10 and aj>. 40. The Northern Buddhists place him fas we 
shall see farther on) 400 years after the Nirvana. But as Hiuen Tsiang 
places Asoka only 100 years after Buddha, the error appears to be in the 
date of the Nirvana ; and thus Kanishka was really about 300 years after 
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into obedience people of distant countries, he governed by his 
army a wide territory, even to the east of the Tsung-ling moun* 
tains. Then the tribes who occupy the territory to the west of 
the river.““^ fearing the power of his arms, sent hostages to him. 
Kanishka-raja having received the hostages,’"’ treated them with 
singular attention, and ordered for them separate establishments 
for the cold and hot weather; during the cold they resided 
in/India? and its different parts, in the summer they came back 
to kapisa, in the autumn and spring they remained in the king¬ 
dom of Gandhara ; and so he founded sansharamas for the 
hostages according to the three seasons. This convent (of which 
we arc now speakins) is the one they occupied during the summer, 
and it was built for that purpose.’"* Hence tlie pictures of these 

Asoka. Recent writers argue that Kanishka lived in the latter part of the 
lirst century, and that the Saka era ^.d. 78) originated with bis reign. 
^ Buhler, Ind. Ant., vol. vi. pp. 149 If.; vol. vii. pp. 141 ff.; Oldenberg, 
ib., vol. X. pp. 213 ff.; Fergusson, Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S.. vol. xii. pp. 
261 ff.; Max Muller, India, p. 293. R. Davids has come to the conclusion 
that the Nir\'ana is within a few years of 412 B.c. (Nunusmaia Orienfal. 
part vi. p. 56). If this could be established, it would accord pretty well 
with the Northern legend referred to, and the date of Kanishkas’ power 
might have been, as Lassen supposes, between 10 aj>. and 40 a.d. 

The district to the west of the river. i.e., the Yellow River, were 
the people of the Tangut empire. (For an explanation of the word 
Tangul, and other particulars, see Yule, Marco Polo, voL i. p. 209; 
Bretschneider. Med. Ceog.. p. 123). In my copy there is no mention made, 
of "dependent princes" (Julten m loc.); the expression is "fan wei" which 
1 take to be equivalent to "the associated tribes." The word fan is use<l 
for the Tibetans. This would explain Yule’s remark (op. cit.. p. 209) 
that "the word Tanggod (Tangut) is properly a Mongol plural designating 
certain tribes of Tibetan blood.” 

In Hwui-lih’s accoimt (Vie de Hiouen Thsang, p. 72), we are told 
there was only one hostage, and he was a son of the Emperor of C^ina. 
There is a curious story found among the sermons of Asvaghosba—who 
was contemporary with Kanishka—of a son of the Emperor of China 
coming to India to seek a cure for his blindness. He dwelt in a monastery 
in which there was a great preacher. On a certain occasion be preached 
so eloquently that the entire congregation was moved to tears. Some of 
these tears were applied to the eyes of the blind prince, and he recovered 
(Sermon 54). There was plainly an intercourse kept up between CThina, 
or the eastern frontiers of China, and North India from an early period. 

The name of this convent is given by Hwui-Uh (K. h. fol. 10 a) 
as Sha-Io-kia, which is restored by Jiilicn (t ii. p. 503) doubtfully to 
Sharaka. Dr. Eilcl (Handbook sub voc.) ha* followed him in this restora¬ 
tion. It seems to be referred to by I-Tsing in his account of the travels 
of Hwui-lun (Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. xiii. p. 570>. I am of opinion 
that Sba-lo-kia ought to be restored to Serika, and that it was .so called 
because it was built for the Chinese hostages or hostage. This name for 
China (Serika) indeed is not known in Chinese Literature; but it is plain 
that this establishment was not only very rich, but also provided with 
celebrated mural paintings. I have already called attention (Abstract, Ac., 
p. 136 n.). to the way in which artists from Baktria were employed to 
paint the Buddhist viharas at an early date, but more particularly, as it 
would seem, during the time of Kanishka; (or Asvaghosh^ who relates 
the story referred to, was a follower of Kanishka. Nothing would be 
more natural than that an artist or artists from Baktria should speak of 
this vihara as the Serika vihara; the common term for China being Serlke 
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hostages on the walls : their features, and clothing, and ornaments 
are like the people of Eastern Hia (China).*®'* Afterwards, when 
they were permitted to return to their own country, they were 
remembered in their old abode,*®^ and nowithstanding the inter¬ 
vening mountains and rivers, they were without cessation rever¬ 
enced with offerings, so that down to the present time the con¬ 
gregation of priests on each rainy season'®® (frequent this spot): 
and on the breaking up of the fast they convene an assembly and 
pray for the happiness of the hostages,—a pious custom still 
existing. 

To the south of the eastern door of the hall of Buddha 
belonging to this sanghara/na there is a figure of the Great Spirit 
King;*®' beneath his right foot they have hollowed the earth for 
concealing treasures therein. This is the treasury place of the 
hostages, therefore we find this inscription, “Wlien the sangha- 
rania decays let men take (o/ the treasure) and repair it” Not 
long ago there was a petty (frontier) king of a covetous mind and 
of a wicked and cruel disposition; hearing of the quantity of 
jewels and precious substances concealed in this convent, he 
drove away the priests and b^an digging for them. The King of 

tPtol.. VI. 16, 1, 3, 4, 6, &c.; Pliny, H. N.. lib. vi. c. 20. 5). This con- 
iecture is confirmed by the translation of the term Sha-lo-kia given by 
Hiuen Tsiang. It is not given indeed in my copy, but in the orijsmal used 
by M. Julien the convent is called “the Sangharama of men" (}in'ki(hlan\. 
This is restored by Julien doubtfully to Narasangbarama (p. 42). But this 
(rtara) is an epithet of the king of China, according to Arabian fravellcrs 
(vid. supra, n. 14, n. 41). It seems, therefore, probable that this Songha- 
rama was originally called after the king's son by the Baktrian term, 
Strlka. 

The Eastern Hia people, i.e.. the Chinese, in distinction from thj 
Western Hia, !.e.. the Tanguts. Bretschneider, Notes, Med. Ceos-, &c., 
p. 35. n. SI. 

So I understand the passage. It is not that the hostages remem¬ 
bered their old atx>dc, but that the memory of the hostages remained with 
the priests of the Sba-lo-kia convent Hence, after the summer rest was 
over, the priests used to hold a special assembly in order to invoke ,1 
blessing on their memory. M- Julien has translated it so in the Life of 
Hiouen Tlisang. p. 72, but in this passage he has inverted the sense. 

^"^The rainy season (varsha\ as is well known, was observed by 
the Buddhists as a period of retreat not in the sense of fasting, or. as it 
has b«n translated. Lent, but for the purpose of shelter, and also, as 
stated in the Vlnaya, to avoid trampling down the young herbage. After 
the three months’ rest of which there were two kinds,—\^z. cither the 
first three months, i.e., beginning at the appointed time, and continuing 
for three consecutive months, or else the second three months, that is. 
when through inability to begin at the appointed time the retreat was 
entered on a month later, and therefore lasted a month later,—the retreat 
was broken up, and presents, Ac., were made to the congregation. 

This great spirit-raja is the same as Vaisravana, “the celebrated" 
(periklutos). He is called Mahakala, “the arcat black one;” In Japan 
he IS still called Dai Gakf, “the great black,” and is generally figuTM as 
an old man of dwarfish size, with a sack on his back. I have often my- 
Mlf examined the figure on the hearths of the kitchen at Hakodate. He 
is in one sense the same as Kuvera. For further remarks on this point 
see Academy, July 3, 1880; Indian Antiquary, vol. ix. p. 203. 
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the Spirits had on his head the figure of a parrot, which now 
began to flap its wings and to utter screams. The earth shook 
and quaked, the king and his army were thrown down {H'ostrate 
on the ground ; after a while, arising from the earth, he confessed 
his fault and returned. 

Above a mountain pass”** to the north of this convent there 
arc several stone chambers : it was in these the hostages practised 
religious meditation. In these recesses many and various gems 
{precious thitips) are concealed: on the side there is an inscrip* 
tion that the Yakshas (Yo~ch(i) guard and defend the places 
iprecUicts). If any one wishes to enter and rob the treasures, the 
Yakshas by spiritual transformation appear in different forms, 
sometimes as lions, sometimes as snakes, and as savage beasts 
and poisonous reptiles ; under various appearances they exhibit 
their rage. So no one dares to attempt to take the treasures. 

At 2 or 3 li to the west of the stone chambers, above a great 
mountain pass,**” there is a figure of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhi- 
sattva those who with sincere faith desire (vow or pray) to 
sec him, to them the Bodhisattva appears coming forth from the 
image, his body of marvellous beauty, and he gives rest and 
reassurance to the travellers 

Thirty li or so to the south-east of the capital we arrive at 
the convent of Rahula (Ho-lo-hu-lo); by its side is a stupa about 


The convent was three or four li to the east of the capital, and 
at the foot of a northern mountain, which mountain formed one side of 
a pass. In General Cunningham's map referred to, there is such a nor* 
them mountain detached from the Paghnun range, and a pass between 
it and the main line of hills. Just beyond this pass we Chartkar. 
close to Opian. If we may rely on these coincidences, the capital of 
Kapisa would be to the west of this pass about a mile, whilst charikar 
would derive its name from the Sha-lo*kia monastery. The text, it must 
be noticed, does not require the mountain pass to be distinct from the 
northern mountain, at the base of which the convent was built, but it 
means that the chambers were excavated on the Northern scarp of the 
pass. The context, moreover, requires this. For some interesting notices 
respecting the Buddhist caves of Afghanistan, see Jour. Ro. As. Soc.. 
N.S., vol. xiv. pp. 319 ff. 

meaning is, above a high mountain-side, i.e.. as it seems, 
above a high peak, which would form the beginning of the pass on the 
western side. 

Kwan-tsz'-tsai or Avalokitesvara, “the god that looks down." He 
is best known in Nepal a.s Padmapani; in Tibet he is called sl^nras* 
gzigs-dvang-i^yug (pron. Cbenresi-vancbug); in China, as Kwanyin; and 
in Japan as Kuan-non. In Sanskrit be is also known as Karunamava, 
Abhayamdada (“the remover of fear''X Abbyutgataraja (“the great august 
king"). &c. Sec Burnouf, Int. a VHist. d. Buad. Jnd., 2nd ed.). pp 92. 
101, 197—202. 557—559 ; Lotus, pp. 261 ff., 301, 352. 428. Trans. Roy. 
As. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 233, 239, 247, 253 : Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. N.S.. vol. ii. 
pp. 136 ff., 411 B.\ Vassilief, Le Bouddh.. pp. 125, 175. 178. 186, 197: 
Ind. Antiquary, vol. vUi. pp. 249—253 ; Burgess. Cave Temples, pp. 357, 
Ac.; Arch. Sur. Reports. W. Iruiia, vol. iii. pp. 75. 76; vol. v. pp. 11. 14. 
He is generally describe as “the god of mercy," because he nears th: 
cries of men. Probably a relic or revival of the old worship of hill-gods. 
Hence bis figure placed on this mountain-top. 
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100 feet in height. On sacred days (fast days) this building re¬ 
flects a brilliant light. Above the cupola,-^ from between the 
interstices of the stone, there exudes a black scented oil, whilst in 
the quiet night may be heard the sounds of music. According 
to tradition, this stupa was formerly built by Rabula, a great 
minister of this country. Having completed this work of merit 
(reli{>iuus work), he saw in a night-dream a man who said to him, 
“This stupa you have built has no sacred relic (she-ti) in it as yet; 
to-morrow, when they come to offer, you must make your request 
to the king” (for the offering brought). 

On the morrow, entering the royal court, he pressed his claim 
(or he advanced and requested), and said : “Your unworthy suIj- 
ject ventures to make a request” The king replied : “And what 
docs my lord require ?” Answering, he said, “That your majesty 
would be pleased to favour me by conferring on me the 
offering made this day.” The king replied : “I consent.” 

Rahula on this went forth and stood at the palace gate. 
Looking at all who came towards the spot, suddenly he beheld 
a man holding in his hand a relic casket (pitcher). The great 
minister said, “What is your will ? what have you to offer?” He 
replied, “Some relics of Buddha.” The minister answered, “1 
will protect them for you. I will first go and tell the king.” 
Rahula. fearing lest the king on account of the great value 
of the relics should repent him of his former promise, 
went quickly to the sangharama and mounted the stupa; by tlic 
power of his great faith, the stone cupola opened itself, and then 
he placed the relics therein. This being done, he was quickly 
coming out when he caught the hem of his garment in the 
stone.*'® The king sent to pursue him, but by the time the 
messengere arrived at the stupa, the stones had closed over him ; 
and this is the reason why a black oily substance exudes from the 
crevices of the building. 

To the south®'"* of the city 40 11 or so, we come to the town 
of Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse (Svetavaras).*'® In the case of earthquakes. 

Above "the covering shaped like a patra,” i.e.. the cupola or 

dome. 

*'*So it appear* to me the passage should be translated, "the first 
offering." Julien renders it as if there were only a single offering. 

That is, he caught bis garment in the stone or the inner portion 
of the stupa before he could escape to the exterior. The relic casket, as 
is well known, is placed in a chamber in the upper-middle part of the 
cupola or dome. / 

*'*Thi8 bearing is given in my text; it seems to be wanting in 
Julien s. 

sisjyjjgn restores this name to Sphitavaras doubtfully. V. de St. 
MarUn (Memoire. Ac., p. 300) suggests Svetavaras. As this seems to be 
nwre in agreement _ with the Japanese equivalents in my text, I have 
adopted it. The situation or name of this dty is unknown. General 
Cunmojpi^ suggests Saptavarsha or Sattavasa, and connects with this 
name, ^e Tbatagush of the inscriptions of Darius, who are the Satta- 
gndai of Herodotus" (Ane. Ceog., p. 2S). If we suppose the Cbehcl 
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and even when the tops of the mountains Call, there is no com¬ 
motion around this city. 

Thirty li or so to the south of the town of Si-po-to-fa-la-ssc' 
we come to a mountain called ’O-lu-no (Aruna.)”“ The crags 
and precipices of this mountain are of a vast height, its caverns 
and valleys are dark and deep. Each year the peak increases in 
height several hundred feet, until it approaches the height of 
Mount Tsu-na-hi-lo (Sunagir)“^^ in the kingdom of Tsu-ku-cha 
(Tsaukuto) then when it thus faces it, suddenly it falls down 
again. I have heard this story in neighbouring coun^es. When 
first the heavenly spirit Suna came from far to this mountain 
desiring to rest, the spirit of the mountain, affrighted, shook the 
surrounding valleys. The heavenly spirit said, “Because you have 
no wish to entertain me, therefore this tumult and confusion ; if 
you had but entertained me for a little while, I should have con¬ 
ferred on you great riches and treasure; but now I go to Tsu-cha 
to the mountain Tsu-na-hi-lo, and I will visit it every year. On 
these occasions, when the king and his ministers offer me their 
tribute, then you shall stand face to face with me.” Therefore 
Mount ’O-lu-no having increased to the height {aforesaid), sud¬ 
denly falls down again at the top. 

About 200 li to the north-west of the royal city we come 
to a great snowy mountain, on the summit of which is a lake. 
Here whoever asks for rain or prays for fine wheather, accord¬ 
ing to his request sc he receives. 

Tradition says in old time there was an Arhat (Lc-/ian) 
belonging to Gandhara (Kien-t’o-lo) who constantly received the 
religious offerings of the Naga king of this lake. On the arrival 
of the time for the mid-day meal, by his spiritual power he rose 
with the mat on which he sat into the air, and went {to the place 
where the Naga dwelt). His attendant, a Sramanera {novice), 
secretly catching hold of the under part of the mat, when the 
time came for the Arhat to go. was transported in a moment 
with him {to the place of the Naga). On arriving at the palace. 


Dukhtaran peak to be the same as the mountain called O-lu-no (about 
to b« noticed), then measuring north about six miles, we should come to 
Begram; from this, eight miles north—according to our text—would tok© 
us up the Panjshir river, and not to the capital. There is no bearing givim 
in the French translation, and it is possible that the symbol for south m 
our text has been interpolated. From Hiuen Tsiang’s remark that the 
city of Svetavaras could not be destroyed.” we may perhaps identify tt 
with the Tetragonis of Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. vi. c. 25. 

aie’O-Iu-no may be restored to Aruna. the red. The symbol mi. 
however, is especially referred to in a note as being equal in sound to 

Tsu-na-hi-lo would give Sunahir. The Japanese 
phonetic equivalent for hi is given as ki or gl, which (if correcy gives us 
Simaitir. Julien suggests Kshunahila. , 

The kingdom of Tsaukuta appears, from the return journey, to be 
the same as Sewistan. The high mountain of Tukatu may perhaps re¬ 
present the Tsu-na-M-lo of the text Lassen, i/trf. Alt., vol. iii. p. 8S4. 
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the Naga, whilst he desired the Sramanera, as was bis custom, 
partake of his hospitality, he provided the Arhat with “immortal 
food,'* but gave to the Sramanera food used by men. Tlie Arhat 
having finished his meal, began then to preach for the good of 
the Naga, whilst he desired the Sramanera, as was his custom, 
to wash out his alms-bowl. Now the bowl happened to have in 
it some fragments of (the heavenly) food. Shartled at the frag¬ 
rance of this food,*“ forthwith there arose iu him an evil deter 
mination (vow). Iiritated with his master, and hating the Naga, 
he uttered the prayer (vow) that the force of all his religious 
merit might now be brought into operation with a view to de¬ 
prive the Naga of life, and, “May I,” he said, "myself become 
a Naga-king.” 

No coonerff had the Sramanera made this vow than the 
Naga perceived his head to be in pain. 

The Arhat having finished his preaching concerning the 
duty of repentance, the Naga-raja confessed his sins, condemn¬ 
ing himself. But the Sramanera still cherishing hatred in his 
heart, confessed not And now having returned to the sangha- 
romOy in very truth the prayer he had put up in consequence of 
the power of his religious merit was accomplished, and that 
very night he died and became a Naga-raja. Then filled with 
rage, he entered the lake and killed the other Naga king, and 
took possession of his palace; moreover, he attached to him¬ 
self tte whole fraternity of his class (i.e.. all the Nagas) to 
enable him to carry out his original purpose. Then fiercely 
raising the winds and tempests, he rooted up the trees and 
aimed at the destruction of the convent. 

At this time Kanishka-kaja, sur|Hised at the ravages, 
inquired of the Arhat as to the cause, on which he told the whole 
circumstance. The king therefore, for the sake of the Naga,*^® 
founded a sangharama at the foot of the Snowy Mountains, and 
rmsed a stupa about 100 feet in height. The Naga, cherishing 
his former harted, raised the wind and rain. The king perse¬ 
vering in his purpose of charity, the Naga redoubled his fury 
(angry poison), and became exceedingly fierce. Six times he 
destroyed the sangharama and the stupa, and on the seventh 
occasion Kanishka. confused by his failure, determined to fill 
the Naga’s lake and overthrow his palace. He came therefore 
with his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains. 

Then the Naga-raja, being terrified and shaken with appre¬ 
hension, changed himself into an aged Brahman, and bowing 
down before tte king’s elephant, he remonstrated with the king, 
and said. "Maharaja, because of your accumulated merit in 


That is, startled to find from he fragrance that this food was 
different from that which he had reeved. 

330 That is (as it seems), for the sake of the Naga who was dead. 
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former births, you have now been bom a king of men, and you 
have no wish which is not gratified. Why then to-day are you 
seeking a quarrel with a Naga ? Nagas are only brutish crea¬ 
tures. Nevertheless amongst lower creatures’*^ the Naga i)os- 
sesses great power, which cannot be resisted. He rides on the 
clouds, drives the winds, passes through space, and glides over 
the waters; no human power can conquer him.*” Why then 
is the king’s heart so angry? You liave now raised the army 
of your country to fight with a single dragon ; if you conquer, 
your renown will not spread very far but if you are con¬ 
quered, then you will suffer the humiliation of defeat. Let me 
advise the king to withdraw his troops.” 

The king Kanisl^a hesitating to comply, the dragon 
returned to his lake. His voice, like the thunderclap, shook the 
earth, and the fierce winds tore up the trees, whilst stones and 
sand pelted down like rain; the sombre clouds obscured the air, 
so that the army and the horses were filled with terror. The 
king then paid hus adoration to the Three Precious ones, and 
sought their help, saying, ‘‘My abounding merit during former 
births has brou^it about my state as king of men. By my 
power I have restrained the strong and conquered the world 
(Jambudvipa). But now (as it appears), by the onslaught of a 
dragon-beast overcome, this, verily, is proof of my poor merit! 
Let the full power of all my merit now appear!” 

Then from both his shoulders there arose a great flame and 
smoke.**^ The dragon fled, the winds hushed, the mists were 
melted, and the clouds were scattered. Then the king com¬ 
manded each man of his army to take a stone and thus to fill 
up the dragon lake. 

Again the dragon king changed himseif into a Brahman, 
and asked the king once more, 'T am the Naga king of yonder 
lake. A^ghted by your power, I tender my submission. 
Would that the king in pity might forgive my former faults I 
The king indeed loves to defend and cherish all animated 
beings, why then alone against me is he incensed ? If the king 
kill me, then we both shall fall into an ‘evil way’—the king, for 
killing; I, for cherishing an angry mind . Deeds and their con¬ 
sul Among the lower CTcamres belonging to ait evil class; referring 
to the evil ways or modes of birth (Joti). The three evil ways are birth 
as a beast, as a preta, or a demon. 

Or, "it is no human power which restrains him." 

aaa “an acknowIedgcd*afar renownor it may be, as in Julien's 
translation, "the renown of one who conquers the distant; this, however, 
appears strained. 

A great smoke-brightness. The flames on the shoulders are 
observable on soirte of the Kanerki coins. We may compare with these 
flames the two ravens that sit on the shoulders of Odinn, and also “the 
echo of heathen thought" which makes the dove tit on Christ’s shoulder 
at his baptism (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, by Stallybrass, voL i. p. 14^). 
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sequences will be plainly manifested when the good and evil are 
brought to light” 

The king then agreed with the Naga that if hereafter he 
should again be rebellious there should be no forpveness. The 
Naga said, “Because of my evil deeds I have received a dragon 
form. The nature of Nagas is fierce and wicked, so that they 
are unable to control themselves; if by chance an angry heart 
rises in me, it will be from forgetfullness of our present com¬ 
pact. The king may now build the sansharama once more ; 1 
will not venture to destroy it again. Each day let the king send 
a man to observe the mountain top; if it is black with clouds 
then let him sound the ghanta (drum or symbol) loudly; when 
I hear the sound of it. my evil purpose will subside.” 

Forthwith the king renewed his work in raising the 
sangharama and stupa. People look out for the clouds and mists 
on the mountain top down to the present day. Tradition says 
that in this stupa there is a considerable quantity (a pint, or 
shing) of relics*** of Tathagata, consisting of his bones and 
flesh, and that wonderful miracles are wrought thereby, which 
it would be difficult to name separately. At one time, from 
within the stupa there arose suddenly a smoke, which was 
quickly followed by a fierce flame of fire. On this occasion the 
^ 0 |:^c said the stupa was consumed. They gazed for a iong 
time till the fire was expended and the smoke disappeared, when 
they beheld a Sarira like a white pearl gem,**® which moved 
with a circular motion round the surmounting pole of the 
stupa; it then separated itself and ascended up on high to the 
region of the clouds, and after scintillating there awhile, again 
descended with a circular motion.**^ 

To the north-west of the capital there is a large river*** 
on the southern bank of which, in a convent of an old king, 
there is a milk-tooth of Sakyo Bodhisattva; it is about an inch 
in length. 

To the south-east of this convent there is another, which 
is also called the convent of the old king; in this is a piece of 
the skull-bone of Tathagata; the surface of it is about an inch 

*** The words rendered “relice,** ifcc., are in the original “bone and 
flesh sariras that is, "bone and flesh remains," or body-relics. 

3** The symbol for “gem" is of uncertain meaning. There is a pre¬ 
cious gem from the Lu country called yu-fan. It is the latter of these 
two words that occurs in the text, connected with chu. a pearl. I have 
therefore translated chu-fan by pearl-gem. 

**^Thi8 accounts probably refers to some electrical phenomenon. 
The surmounting pole of the rtupa was provided with metal rings or 
discs, and was capped generally with a metal “pitcher" (so called). This 
would naturally act as a lightning conductor. 

This great river may be the affluent of the Kabul river flowing 
through the Ghorband valley. It flows about east and west after leaving 
the valley; the southern bank, therefore, would be that nearest the site ^ 
the capital. 
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IQ br^dth, its colour a yallowish white; the little hair orifices 
■are plainly seen. There is. moreover, a hair-top=‘-’' of Tathagata 
of a dark auburn colour; the hair turns to the right; drawing 
It out, It IS about a foot long; when folded up it is only about 
nalt an inch. These three objects are reverenced with offerings 
(X?/^^dayr^ ministers on each of the six fast 

To the south-west of the convent of the skull-bone is the 
convent of the wife of tlie old king, in which there is a gilded 
stupa (copper gi//). about 100 feet in height. Tradition says in 
this ^upa IS about a pint of the relics of Buddha. On the fif- 
®month, in the evening, it reflects a circular 
halo of glory which lights up the dew-dish.” “ Thus it shines 
stupa ^ morning, when it gradually disappears and enters the 

mountain spirit takes the form of an elephant. 

Tathagata was alive, the 
elephant-fixed), asked the 
^ Arhals (to partake of his hospi- 

tality). On the mountain crag is a great solid rock ; here it was 
Ta^agata received he offerings of spirit. Afterwards Asoka- 
raja erected on this same rock a stupa about 100 feet in length. 
U IS now calli^ the stupa of the Elephant-strength (Pilusara) 

of^Tafhag^^' ^ measure of the reUta 

i«i {Jl®. of tlic PUusara Stupa is a mountain cavern 
^low which is a Na^ fountain. It was here that Tathagata. 
havin^ewived from the spint some food (rice) with the Arhats 
cleans^ his mouth and rubbed his teeth with a piece of willow 

'* “ it forttSith to^k 

^ Afterwards men built here a 

wilf^^ig) convent of the Pi-to-kia (the 

Going eastward from this 600 li or so, across a continua¬ 
tion of mountmns and vaUeys, the peaks being of a stupendous 
^ ‘‘black ridge,we enter north India. 
fLam^Sr”® fronUer, come to the country of Lan-po 

”®Thai is, a hair from the top-knot hair. 

sunnouniing pole. 

ti,» in India is that of the Khadira tree 

Ca/ecA«. After being iftcd as a tooth-cleaner it is generally 

tongue. Hence probably the 
sSS-r5f'‘Jw5“ *" *® *«^,.'*'hich seems to be a form of the 

Samkrit vldala, leafless; or, as Juhen suggests, of Valtrako, a reed, a 

^1® cf the range which separates Lamghan 

from the upper valley of the Kao and that of the Pieba. * 
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